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ABSTRACT 


The  city  of  Camrose  is  located  in  the  mixed  farming  region  of 
Central  Alberta*  The  purposes  of  the  study  were  to  determine  the 
economic  base  of  Camrose,  by  separating  the  'basic'  and  'non-basic' 
functions  of  the  city,  and  to  examine  the  factors  influencing  the 
economic  base. 

Surveys  of  businesses,  households,  and  farms  were  carried  out 
by  means  of  personal  interviews.  The  units  of  measurement  were  em¬ 
ployment  and  payrolls.  The  sales -employment  conversion  technique  was 
used  to  separate  the  'basic'  and  'non-basic'  components. 

From  the  derivation  of  a'basic-non  basic'  ratio,  the  factors 
influencing  this  ratio  and  an  assessment  of  the  influence  of  the 
residents  of  the  city  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  rural  base  area,  it 
was  concluded  that  the  economic  base  of  Camrose  was  an  expression  of 
the  regional  function.  Personal  services  activity  was  found  to  be 
the  most  important  basic  function.  In  the  utilization  of  the'basic- 
non  basic ' concept  it  was  concluded  that  payrolls  must  be  considered  as 
well  as  employment,  if  false  assumptions  are  not  to  be  made.  The  'basic' 
non  basic' concept,  despite  the  problem  of  quantification  of  rural  base 
area  activity,  was  found  to  be  valid  for  an  analysis  of  a  rural  service 
centre. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  city  of  Camrose  (population  7356  in  1964)  is  a  rural  service 
centre  in  Central  Alberta  (Fig.  1).  Functionally,  Camrose  is  rather 
diversified  for  a  rural  service  centre  but  its  primary  purpose  is  clearly 
its  role  as  the  node  of  an  intensively  settled,  rich  black  soil,  mixed 
farming  region.  For  this  reason  it  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  test  the  application  of  economic  base  theory  to  a  small  central  place 
rather  than  to  the  industrial  communities  to  which  it  has  generally 
been  applied. 

Purpose 

The  study  of  the  economic  base  of  a  community  may  be  approached 
in  two  ways.  One  method  of  approach  is  an  examination  of  the  base  upon 
which  the  tax  revenue  of  the  community  is  predicated.  The  other  method 
is  an  examination  of  the  fundamental  sources  of  income  that  may  be 
available  to  the  citizens  and  from  which  they  derive  the  livelihood  on 
which  the  community's  activity  as  a  whole  depends.^  The  latter  was 
the  approach  taken  in  the  study  of  the  economic  base  of  Camrose. 

Thus  the  study  identifies  the  basic  sources  of  employment  and  in¬ 
come  and  provides  an  understanding  of  the  source  and  level  of  all 

2 

employment  and  income  in  the  community.  The  activities  fundamental 


^R.B.  Andrews. "The  Mechanics  of  the  Urban  Economic  Base:  The  Pro¬ 
blem  of  Terminology,"  Land  Economics,  Vol.  29,  1953,  p.  265. 

2 

C.M.Tiebout.  The  Community  Economic  Base  Study,  New  York,  1962, 

p.  9. 
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to  the  economy  are  the  'basic*  activities.  This  function  is  also  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  'town-creating*  or  'exogenous1  activity.  It  is  the  type 
of  activity  which  exports  goods  and  services  beyond  the  economic  boundary 
of  the  community,  which  provides  goods  and  services  to  peoples  who  live 
beyond  the  economic  boundary.  It  is  the  type  of  business  which 
gains  a  dollar  inflow  for  the  marketing  of  goods  and  services  beyond 
the  economic  boundary  which  defines  the  base  area. 

The  base  area  is  enclosed  by  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the 

3 

producing  or  local  market  and  the  export  market.  Within  the  base  area 
are  those  activities  concerned  with  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  thus  supplying  goods  and  services  to  the  community.  These 
activities,  which  are  not  involved  in  export  functions,  are  referred 
to  as  'non-basic ','  service '  ,  'town-filling'  or  'endogenous'  activities. 
They  are  dependent  upon  basic  activity  in  that  they  do  not  earn  a  dollar 
inflow  for  the  community. 

Income  received  from  basic  activity  is  essentially  put  into  the 
community  money  circulation  by  means  of  employee  incomes  in  the  form  of 
wages  and  salaries.  These  wages  and  salaries  are  paid  to  the  'non- 
basic'  sector  of  the  community,  which  in  turn  pays  salaries  to  employees 
in  these  activities.  Consequently,  employment  and  payrolls  are  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  distinction  between  basic  and  non-basic  activity. 

With  the  demarcation  of  the  base  area  there  will  never  be  a  sharp 
distinction  between  'basic'  and  'non-basic'  activity.  Consequently, 


3 

R. B.  Andrews.  "The  Mechanics  of  the  Urban  Economic  Base:  The 
Problem  of  Base  Area  Delimitation,"  Land  Economics.  Vol.  30,  1954, 
p.  309. 
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there  evolves  the  problem  of  distinguishing  between  the  component  parts 
of  mixed  activity-- that  having  both  ’basic'  and  'non-basic'  function. 

Therefore  the  primary  purpose  of  the  study  of  the  economic  base 
of  Camrose  is  to  separate  the  'basic'  and  'non-basic'  functions  of  the 
community  and  to  derive  a  'basic-noti  basic  ratio' --the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  exogenous  and  endogenous  activity  in  terms  of  employment.  It  is 
the  secondary  purpose  of  the  thesis  to  discuss  the  factors  which  in¬ 
fluence  the  B:N  ratio  and  are  associated  with  this  ratio.  A  final 
purpose  is  to  point  out  the  visible  effect  of  the  farm  community-- the 
rural  base  area--on  both  the ' basic' and  'non-basic' components  of  the 
economy  of  Camrose. 

The  Economic  Base  and  Urban  Geography 

The  measurement  of  a  city's  economic  base  is  an  important  aspect 
L\ 

of  urban  geography.  A  major  concern  of  the  urban  geographer  is  why 

cities  exist.  As  Mayer  and  Kohn  have  noted: 

"Most  cities... are  primarily  in  existence,  and  grow  because 
in  cities  the  opportunities  for  making  a  living  -  employment  - 
are  greater  in  number  and  variety  than  in  non-urban  situations. 

In  other  words  most  cities  depend  primarily  upon  their  economic 

base. , . . 

Probably  the  most  important  premise  relating  to  the  urban 
economic  base  is  that  cities  exist  because  within  them  are 
performed  certain  operations. ...  which  result  in  the  production, 
transfer,  and  distribution  of  goods  and  services  for  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  areas  outside  the  city  itself. 

The  study  of  the  economic  base  employing  the  'basic-non  basic' 
concept  of  urban  function  involves  space  relationships.  The  concept 


P.E.  James  and  C.J.  Jones  (eds.).  American  Geography:  Inventory 
and  Prospect,  Syracuse,  1954,  p.  150. 

^H.M.  Mayer  and  E. F.  Kohn  (eds. )  Readings  in  Urban  Geography, 
Chicago,  1963,  p.  85. 
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recognizes  that  cities  develop  to  satisfy  demands  from  other  places. 

g 

Alexander  points  out  that  the  interconnections  between  city  and  region 
are  one  type  of  spatial  relationship.  Consequently,  one  aspect  of  urban 
geography  is  the  analysis  of  ties  which  bind  a  city  to  its  region.  In 
addition,  an  economic  base  study  has  importance  to  geographers  in  that 
it  enables  them  to  classify  cities  in  terms  of  their  economic  functions, 
which  are  their 'basic'  functions. 

Roterus  and  Calef6 7  in  writing  about  the  'basic-non  basic'  concept 
feel  that  in  addition  to  space  relationships  the  concept  provides  for 
an  indication  of  the  processes  taking  place  in  urban  growth.  This  urban 
growth  is  controlled  by  the  extent  and  character  of  its  productive  or 
income -producing  activity. 

Apart  from  studies  by  prominent  geographers  such  as  Alexander  and 
Roterus  and  Calef  there  has  been  a  general  lack  of  the  application  of 
the  'basic-non  basic'  concept  to  urban  settlements  by  geographers.  This 

g 

concept,  however,  does  have  application.  Blechynden  revealed  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  approach,  in  that  through  the  application  of  the  concept 
he  was  able  to  conclude  that  the  'basic'  activities  of  the  city  of 
Hamilton,  New  Zealand,  were  an  expression  of  the  city's  agricultural 
setting  and  inland  location. 


6J.W.  Alexander.  "The  Basic-Non  Basic  Concept  of  Urban  Economic 
Functions"  in  Mayer  and  Kohn,  op. cit. ,  p.  87. 

7V.  Roterus  and  W.  Calef.  "Notes  on  the  Basic-Non  Basic  Employ¬ 
ment  Ratio"  in  Mayer  and  Kohn,  op.  cit.  ,  pp.  1021-3. 

®K.  Blechynden.  "An  Economic  Base  Analysis  of  Hamilton,  1961," 
New  Zealand  Geographer,  Vol.  20,  No.  2,  1964,  p.  137. 
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Thus,  the  economic  base  study  of  Camrose,  through  the  application 
of  the  basic-non  basic'  concept  examines  the  relationship  of  the  urban 
community  with  its  hinterland  and  a  larger  region  beyond  the  hinterland. 
It  examines  the  internal  economic  structure  of  the  city,  on  which  the 
existence  of  the  city  depends.  The  study  of  Camrose  would  definitely 
permit  a  functional  comparison  with  other  cities  and  finally  the  base 
study  provides  an  indication  of  the  feasibility  of  sustained  growth  or 
future  decline. 

Me  thod 


In  order  to  examine  the  relationship  between' basic1  and  !non-basic' 
activity  it  was  necessary  to  have  information  from  all  businesses  in 
Camrose.  The  technique  used  was  the  personal  interview,  which  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  means  of  a  previously  prepared  questionnaire  which  incor¬ 
porated  the  standard  units  of  measurement  of  an  economic  base. 

Prior  to  work  in  the  field,  a  pilot  survey  of  businesses  in  a 
nearby  city  of  similar  size,  Wetaskiwin,  was  conducted  to  assess  the 
response  to  the  questionnaire.  As  a  result , extraneous  questions  were 
removed  and  other  questions  were  added. 

The  businesses  were  broken  down  into  five  main  categories,  as 
described  in  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics’  Standard  Industrial 
Classification  Manual.  These  main  categories  were:  manufacturing, 
wholesaling,  service  industry,  retailing  and  personal  services.  A  list 
of  licensed  businesses  was  then  obtained  from  the  Camrose  City  Clerk 
and  individual  businesses  were  classified  according  to  the  five  divisions, 
The  business  survey  was  followed  up  by  a  random  sample,  of  10  per 
cent  of  the  residences  in  Camrose,  again  utilizing  the  personal  inter¬ 


view  technique.  This  was  pursued  essentially  to  provide  a  check  on 
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information  received  from  the  business  survey,  but  it  was  also  designed 
to  indicate  the  support  of  the  economy  of  the  city  by  residents  and  to 
provide  for  a  comparison  between  rural  and  urban  shopping  habits. 

Finally,  a  survey  of  farms  in  the  rural  base  area  was  carried  out 
to  indicate  the  impact  of  farm  operators  on  the  business  of  Camrose. 
Furthermore,  the  survey  provided  information  on  general  characteristics 
of  the  farming  region  and  checked  the  validity  of  the  primary  trade  area 
demarcation.  The  primary  trade  area  is  the  area  about  Camrose  in  which 
its  stores  and  markets  encounter  little  rivalry  from  other  towns. 

The  return  to  the  personal  interview  of  businesses  was  82. 6  per 
cent. Of  the  remainder,  the  majority  was  'mobile'  business.  Consequently, 
a  questionnaire  was  mailed  to  each  of  the  entrepreneurs.  The  response 
was  a  mere  20  per  cent. 

In  the  analysis  of  data  the  more  sophisticated  measurements  of 
the ' basic' and  hon-basic'  components  had  to  be  discarded  because  of  a  very 
poor  response  to  questions  based  on  these  measurements.  The  highest 
return  was  obtained  in  answers  to  questions  on  employment,  payrolls  and 
market  volume  data.  Thus  the  principal  method  employed  in  the  analysis 
is  sales -employment  conversion,  a  technique  which  converts  the  per¬ 
centage  of  market  volume  beyond  the  base  area  into  'basic'  employment 
in  each  enterprise. 

Format 

The  statistical  data  and  other  materials  which  are  available  for 
the  city  of  Camrose  and  its  region  are  presented  in  seven  distinct 


^H.A.  Rendall.  "Trade  Areas  of  Camrose,  Wetaskiwin  and  Ponoka" 
unpublished  M.A.  thesis,  University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  1962, 
p.  95. 
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sections.  Initially,  the  regional  characteristics  of  Camrose  and  the 
growth  of  the  functions  of  this  rural  service  centre  are  discussed  to 
provide  a  background  to  the  base  area  and  the  present  economic  base. 

The  selection  of  the  all-important  base  area  is  then  outlined  and 
the  choice  of  the  primary  trade  area  over  other  areas  is  justified. 
Attention  is  next  directed  to  the  characteristics  of  the  base  area,  and 
the  means  by  which  it  can  be  analysed.  Since  there  are  various  units 
and  techniques  of  measurement  of  an  economic  base,  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  each  unit  and  technique  are  evaluated  in  relation  to 
the  availability  of  data  and  the  characteristics  of  the  city.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  base  ratio  and  its  general  implications  for  the  economy 
of  the  city  and  surrounding  area  are  then  presented  prior  to  a  more 
detailed  discussion  of  the  components  of  the  economic  base.  The  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  base  ratio  is  then  pursued  with  specific  reference  to  the 
main  activity  groups.  In  addition  this  section  deals  with  data  which 
directly  or  indirectly  influences  the  base  ratio,  and  particularly 
points  out  the  influence  of  the  rural  area  on  the  economic  base.  Finally, 
data  from  the  residential  and  farm  surveys  is  presented  and  comparison 
and  evaluation  of  residential  and  farm  supports  are  described  and  dis¬ 
cussed. 
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CHAPTER  I 


EVOLUTION  OF  THE  CITY  FUNCTIONS 

THE  BACKGROUND 

From  its  origin  as  the  hamlet  of  Stoney  Creek  in  1904,  the  settle- 
ment  which  is  now  Camrose  attained  village  status  in  1905.  The  most 
concentrated  growth  in  Camrose 1 s  history  then  followed  and  incorporation 
as  a  town  was  achieved  in  1907.  City  status,  however,  was  not  attained 

until  1955. 

—  ..  ..  THE  RURAL  AREA 

In  effect,  by  1914,  Camrose  was  firmly  established  as  a  town.  It 

was  the  main  centre  for  an  ever-expanding  umland,  a  rich  agricultural 

area.  Twelve  to  14  inches  of  black  soil  over  a  24  to  30  inch  compact 

clay  sub-soil,^-  and  the  generally  level  to  undulating  topography  of  the 

ground  moraine  had  provided  the  physical  basis  for  the  existence  of  the 

farming  community.  The  area  exhibits  relatively  good  drainage  and  the 

black  soils  are  rich  in  nitrogen,  organic  matter  and  well  supplied  with 
2 

plant  foods.  The  vegetation  is  essentially  a  parkland  transition  zone 
between  the  forested  zone  to  the  west  and  the  prairie  grasslands  to  the 
east. 


^ Government  of  Alberta.  Alberta  Industry  and  Resources,  Edmonton, 
1964,  p.  179. 

2 

W.E.  Bowser, et  al.  Soil  Survey  of  Peace  Hills  Sheet,  Report  No. 
14,  Bulletin  48,  Edmonton,  1947,  p.  36. 


The  average  annual  precipitation  of  15.06  inches,  5  to  6  inches 
of  which  occurs  in  the  growing  season,  and  the  rich  black  soils  permits 
the  production  of  a  wide  range  of  crops,  particularly  cereal  grains  and 
pasture  grasses.  This  in  turn  supplies  a  basis  for  the  predominantly 
mixed  farming  community. 

On  the  basis  of  soil,  the  Camrose  district  had  a  high  potential 
production.  This  factor  and  promotion  by  the  railways  and  town  busi¬ 
nessmen  resulted  in  the  rapid  occupation  of  the  land  about  Camrose.  By 
the  end  of  1914  there  were  eight  thousand  people  on  sixteen  hundred 

4 

quarter-section  farms,  within  a  forty  mile  radius  of  the  settlement. 
However,  the  lure  of  good  agricultural  land,  able  to  support  a  high 
density  of  farm  population  precluded  the  establishment  of  numerous  large 
acreage  farms.  The  result  was  twofold.  First,  it  provided  Camrose  with 
a  relatively  large  rural  population;  secondly,  it  lowered  the  potential 
per  capita  income  of  the  district.  On  the  other  hand,  the  early  estab¬ 
lishment  and  dependable  yields^  of  the  farming  community  meant  that  the 
town  was  surrounded  by  a  large  stable  farming  population  with  adequate 
financial  capabilities.  In  all,  the  farming  community  and  the  town 
developed  at  an  equally  rapid  pace  until  1914. 

GROWTH 

The  initial  decade  in  the  life  of  Camrose  was  the  most  important 


O 

H.A.  Rendall.  "Trade  Areas  of  Camrose,  Wetaskiwin  and  Ponoka" 
unpublished  M. A.  thesis,  University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  1962,  p.  6. 

^Camrose  Canadian.  The  Golden  Trail,  Camrose,  1955,  p.  117. 

^Droughts  are  rare  in  the  Camrose  District. 
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in  terms  of  the  evolution  to  its  present  state.  It  is  felt  that  Table  I 
provides  a  clear  summation  of  the  development  of  the  city.  For  purposes 
of  rational  analyses  the  municipal  district  of  Camrose  is  taken  as  rep- 
resentative  of  the  primary  tributary  region.  Furthermore,  reference  will 
be  made  to  adjoining  districts  to  the  north  and  east  of  Camrose  ,  in 
order  to  give  a  comparison  of  the  growth  of  other  urban  settlements 
which  depend  to  some  extent  upon  the  city. 

The  Village  1904-1907 

The  impetus  for  a  settlement  on  Camrose  Creek,  immediately  north¬ 
east  of  Mirror  Lake,  was  initiated  by  the  proposal  for  a  railroad  town- 
site.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  survey  crew  had  laid  out  a  tentative 
line  extending  east  from  Wetaskiwin.  On  this  line,  townsites  were  sur¬ 
veyed  at  8-mile  intervals.  The  hamlet  of  Stoney  Creek  was  one  of  these 
townsites.  The  original  townsite,  south  of  the  present  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  tracks,  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  modern  town  of  Camrose. 

The  first  entrepreneur  to  establish  a  business  in  the  new  settle¬ 
ment  was  Duncan  Sampson,  who  built  a  general  store  in  May  1904^  This 
was  followed  by  other  enterprises  attracted  by  the  needs  of  the  rail¬ 
road  builders,  who  were  working  east  from  Wetaskiwin.  In  the  latter 
part  of  1904  a  harness  shop  and  the  Stoney  Creek  Lumber  Company  began 
operation. 

The  hamlet  of  Stoney  Creek  grew  to  become  the  Village  of  Sparling 
with  the  laying  of  the  C.P.R.  track  in  1905.  By  the  end  of  1906  the 
village  had  a  population  of  412  persons. ^  This  growth  was  accompanied 

^Camrose  Historical  Society.  Early  History  of  Camrose,  Alberta  and 
District,  Camrose,  1947,  p.  4. 

^Camrose  Canadian,  op. ci t. ,  p.  119. 
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TABLE  I  -  POPULATION  CHANGES  IN  TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES  OF  THE  CAMROSE  REGION  1901-1961 
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by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  business  establishments,  partially  to 
serve  the  railroad,  but  mainly  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  an  expanding 
agricultural  community.  Sparling  was  developing  the  functions  of  a 
local  agricultural  service  centre. 

By  the  end  of  1906  the  establishments  in  the  town  included  five 
general  stores,  a  butcher,  drug  stores,  a  jewellery,  a  millinery  and  a 
liquor  outlet.  The  town  also  had  two  livery  barns.  Agricultural 
services  made  available  by  the  community  were  a  farm  implements  dealer 
and  a  blacksmith.  In  addition  there  was  a  harness  shop,  a  creamery  and 
a  grain  elevator.  Three  lumber  yards  utilized  a  local  timber  resource. 

At  this  time  there  were  three  hotels  and  a  rooming  house,  all  close  to 
the  railway.  Personal  services  of  the  town  were  restricted  to  a  barber, 
a  tailor,  two  doctors,  a  dentist  and  a  lawyer.  Other  services  were 
real  estate  offices,  an  insurance  office  and  a  newspaper.  Public  ser¬ 
vices  consisted  of  a  fire  brigade,  an  elementary  school,  a  high  school 
and  a  church. ^ 

The  number  of  business  and  service  establishments  at  this  early 
stage  was  a  reflection  of  the  attractions  of  the  village.  The  hotels, 
elevator,  and  lumber  yards  were  oriented  to  the  movement  of  people 
and  goods  on  the  railroad.  The  other  businesses  were  also  close  to 
the  railroad,  although  they  appear  to  have  early  developed  around  the 
intersection  of  what  is  now  50th  Avenue  and  50th  Street.  With  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  of  businesses  this  intersection  (Figure  11)  developed 
as  the  centre  of  the  town  and  is  now  the  heart  of  the  commercial  district. 


8 


Camrose  Historical  Society,  op. ci t. ,  p.  22. 
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The  transfer  of  Doctors  Stewart  and  Lamb  from  Bittern  Lake  and 
Duhamel  respectively,  further  emphasizes  the  growth  of  the  village. 
Sparling  exhibited  prospects  of  becoming  a  regional  centre  with  the 
erection  of  a  high  school  in  this  early  period.  Furthermore,  the 
existence  of  a  farm  implements  dealer  and  farm  services  points  up  the 
early  agricultural  focus  of  the  settlement. 

These  initial  businesses  were  the  backbone  of  the  village's  early 
economy,  dependent  upon  the  railroad  and  the  farming  community.  With 
an  additional  increase  in  population,  the  village  was  incorporated  as 
the  Town  of  Camrose  in  1907. 

The  early  growth  of  the  settlement,  now  Camrose,  was  paralleled 
by  a  rapid  growth  in  the  municipal  district.  Between  1901  and  1911  the 
population  of  the  municipal  district  expanded  over  200  per  cent.  From 
the  census  figures  (Table  I)  it  can  be  noted  that  the  municipal  district 
of  Camrose  far  exceeded  the  rural  populations  of  the  sparsely  settled 
adjacent  areas.  Similarly,  by  the  end  of  this  period  the  town  of  Cam¬ 
rose  appears  dominant  over  all  other  urban  settlements  in  the  region. 

The  Town  1907-1917 

This  period  was  marked  in  western  Canada  by  the  large  scale 
building  of  railroads.  The  accompanying  land  boom  and  settlement  led 
to  a  rapid  growth  of  the  Camrose  district  and  the  Town  of  Camrose.  The 
initial  construction  of  the  C.P.R.  line  from  the  west  in  1905  was 
followed  by  other  lines  passing  through  or  terminating  at  Camrose.  The 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  Companies  con¬ 
structed  lines  through  Camrose  to  Calgary.  The  Canadian  National  Rail¬ 
way  later  built  a  45-mile  cut-off  from  Camrose  to  Edmonton.  This 
construction  was  followed  by  a  line  connecting  the  capitals  of  the 
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three  prairie  provinces.  By  1914  there  were  eight  railroads  radiating 

from  Camrose  and  72  scheduled  passenger  trains  per  week  passed  through 
9 

the  town. 

The  development  of  Camrose  as  a  rail  centre  can  be  attributed,  in 
part,  to  the  Gwynne  outlet  channel  approximately  15  miles  west  of  the 
town.  The  glacial  spillway  channel  provided  an  observable  economic  and 
physical  barrier  to  rail  transport.  Furthermore,  the  relatively  level 
and  slightly  undulating  land  in  the  Camrose  district  was  more  favourable 
to  railroad  building  in  relation  to  the  barrier  to  the  west.  The  town 
was  seldom  a  terminal  point,  but  the  populated  agricultural  region  and 
the  promotion  effects  of  local  businessmen  had  an  effect  on  the  laying 
of  track  through  Camrose. 

Smailes  has  pointed  out  that  towns  exploit  the  possibilities  of 
concentration  at  a  centre,  and  for  this  purpose  depend  upon  the  use  of 
transport.  He  goes  on  to  say  that,  "Towns  are  nodes  of  route  systems 
and  their  importance  closely  reflects  the  degree  to  which  they  possess 
the  property  which  has  been  called  nodali ty. This  concept  has 
application  in  the  early  growth  of  Camrose  and  its  economy.  Because 
of  its  situation  at  the  junction  of  railroads,  it  quickly  developed  as 
a  distribution  centre.  Prior  to  1914,  two  national  grocery  wholesalers 
had  established  offices  and  warehouses  in  the  town.  In  addition,  the 
situation  invited  the  erection  of  warehouses  by  the  Georgenson  Company 
and  the  Galt  Company."^  The  stock  yards  and  grain  elevators  attest  to 
the  position  of  Camrose  as  a  collector  of  agricultural  produce. 

9 

Camrose  Canadian,  op. ci t. ,  p.  117. 

■^A. E.  Smailes.  The  Geography  of  Towns,  London,  1957,  pp.  54-55. 
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The  availability  of  local  raw  materials  and  transport  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  several  industries.  A  brick  kiln  using  the  exten¬ 
sively  distributed  burning  shales  utilized  both  these  factors  in  develop¬ 
ing  its  business.  Early  industry  was  augmented  by  a  tannery,  which  gave 
a  local  market  for  hides.  For  a  period  the  tannery  was  the  largest 
plant  of  its  kind  in  the  province.  The  scale  of  production  necessi¬ 
tated  the  importing  of  hides  from  outside  the  district.  The  tannery 
led  to  the  development  of  a  harness  and  collar  industry  and  shoe  and 
boot  manufacture. 

Local  capital  financed  the  above  operations  as  well  as  coal  ex¬ 
ploitation  which  began  in  1907.  Coal  deposits,  of  upper  Cretaceous  age, 
underlie  the  Camrose  district  and  occur  close  to  the  surface.  The 
existence  of  readily  accessible  coal-bearing  formations,  and  the  coin¬ 
cidence  of  three  transcontinental  railways  led  to  the  shipment  of 
coal  throughout  the  provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan.  Coal  was 
exported  from  underground  mines  at  Round  Hill  and  Ohaton  and  from  a 
strip  mine  at  Camrose.  The  low  cost  of  exploitation  of  Camrose  coal 
compensated  for  the  distances  to  market.  Camrose  coal  retailed  for  $3 
to  $4  a  ton,  half  the  price  of  coal  in  Saskatchewan.  By  1914  the  rail¬ 
roads  were  shipping  60,000  tons  a  year  from  the  Camrose  mine.  The 
scale  of  this  export  can  be  appreciated  when  compared  to  the  peak  pro¬ 
duction  of  more  recent  times.  In  1950,  80,896  tons  of  coal  were  taken 

13 

from  this  mine.  The  coal  mine  in  Camrose  appears  to  have  contributed 

to  the  economy  of  the  town  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  in  recent  periods 


12Ibid, ,  p.  118. 
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Pers.  comm.  R. J.  Weaving,  Manager,  Forestburg  Colleries,  Dec.  2, 
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in  terms  of  relative  employment  and  financial  return. 

The  nodality  of  Camrose  on  a  provincial  as  well  as  municipal  level 
contributed  to  the  expansion  of  functions  prior  to  1914,  in  that  it 
attracted  certain  institutions.  The  coincidence  of  transport  facilities 
and  a  large  Scandinavian  population  resulted  in  the  selection  of  Camrose 
for  a  Lutheran  College  in  1912.  Two  years  later  the  educational  function 
was  supplemented  with  a  Provincial  Normal  School.  Apart  from  the  aspect 
of  political  patronage,  the  choice  of  Camrose  for  this  institution  can 
be  attributed  to  the  railway  facilities,  which  permitted  access  from  all 
parts  of  the  province. 

Clearly,  the  concentration  of  railroads  led  to  a  rapid  growth  of 
the  town  (Table  I).  The  nodality  resulted  in  the  creation  of  numerous 
non-agricul tural  functions  in  the  early  growth  of  the  town  and  provided 
the  early  non-agricul tural  base  of  the  town.  The  transportation,  whole¬ 
sale,  manufacturing  and  educational  functions  provided  for  an  increase 
in  the  'service'  sector  of  the  economy. 

By  1914,  the  railroads  were  complemented  by  400  miles  of  good 
roads  and  bridges  in  the  Camrose  district.  This  initiative  on  the  part 
of  the  municipality  afforded  relatively  easy  access  to  the  town.  The 
focus  of  the  road  system  brought  the  rural  population  and  capital  to 
the  town,  and  consolidated  the  position  of  Camrose  with  its  agricultural 
umland. 

Furthermore,  by  1914  Camrose  had  an  electric  light  and  power 
plant,  based  on  the  coal  resource,  which  supplied  the  town  and  the 
immediate  district.  The  growing  awareness  of  Camrose  as  a  regional 
centre  prompted  the  establishment  of  a  district  telephone  headquarters 
in  the  town.  This  exchange  was  equipped  to  handle  the  maintenance  and 
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operation  of  one-quarter  of  the  Alberta  telephone  system,  which  by  this 
time  had  been  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  province.  This  exchange  and 
toll  centre  served  much  more  than  the  town  residents,  for  two-thirds  of 
the  903  subscribers  were  in  the  rural  area. ^ 

The  functions  and  services,  however,  can  be  attributed  to  more 
than  the  situation  of  the  town.  As  early  as  1912,  the  vigorous  leaders 
of  the  community  had  made  a  trip  by  rail  to  eastern  Canada  and  the 
United  States  to  promote  the  prospects  of  living  in  Camrose  and  its 
district.  Outside  of  the  prime  situation  and  good  agricultural  land 
this  promotion  scheme  had  enticed  businessmen  and  especially  farmers  to 
the  area.  Consequently  the  development  of  the  various  sectors  of  the 
early  economy  can  partially  be  attributed  to  the  initiative  of  the 
leaders  of  the  district.  This  same  initiative  led  to  local  investment 
in  the  development  of  the  early  manufacturing.  In  addition,  an  early 
influence  in  provincial  politics  resulted  in  the  selection  of  the  town 
as  a  centre  of  government  services.  The  district  was  represented  in 
these  early  stages  by  George  P.  Smith,  a  provincial  cabinet  minister. 

The  selection  of  Camrose  as  the  site  for  the  Normal  School  is  attributed 
largely  to  the  influence  of  this  politician.^ 

The  census  period  1911  to  1921  (Table  I),  shows  an  increase  in  the 
district  population  of  Camrose  as  some  agricultural  land  was  still  avail¬ 
able  for  settlement.  Equally  impressive  is  the  growth,  absolutely  and 
relatively,  of  population  in  adjacent  districts.  This  shows  that  the 
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Camrose  district  was  so  fully  developed  later  settlers  were  forced  to 
farm  the  less  productive  lands  to  the  north  and  the  east.  The  town  of 
Camrose,  however,  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  umland: 
partly  because  the  services  were  adequate  to  handle  the  increase  in 
rural  population,  and  partly  because  there  had  been  no  significant 
increase  in  the  functions  which  characterized  growth  to  1914. 

The  communities  of  Ferintosh  and  New  Norway  exhibit  an  increase 
in  population.  This  increase  can  be  attributed  to  the  attraction  for 
settlers  from  the  Old  World  to  communities  with  people  of  similar  ethnic 
origin.  On  the  other  hand,  proximity  to  Camrose  and  the  route  nodality 
caused  the  rail-side  settlements  of  Bittern  Lake  and  Bawlf  to  lose 
population.  Similarly,  the  attraction  of  Camrose  as  a  centre  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  services  hindered  the  growth  of  the  village  of  Ohaton.  The 
factor  of  proximity  to  Camrose  retarding  the  growth  of  neighbouring 
villages  is  emphasized  by  the  villages  in  the  adjacent  divisions.  These 
villages,  relatively  remote  from  the  main  centre  show  an  increase  in 
population.  However,  they  do  not  rival  the  town,  further  showing  the 
regional  effect  of  Camrose,  especially  as  a  distribution  centre. 
1921-1941 

Following  1921  there  was  a  relatively  slower  growth  of  the  rural 
area  about  Camrose.  It  generally  appears  as  if  the  agricultural  com¬ 
munity  was  beginning  to  stabilize  and  any  significant  increase  was  being 
absorbed  by  the  villages.  During  this  period  the  growth  of  the  rural 
area  and  the  variety  of  grain  crops  prompted  the  establishment  of 
another  locally-based  industry,  a  flour  mill  and  cereal  manufacturing 
complex  in  Camrose. 

On  the  whole  the  rates  of  the  expansion  of  the  city  between  1921 
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and  1941  can  be  attributed  to  conditions  which  were  prevalent,  over  the 
nation.  This  period  is  exemplary  of  the  economic  depression  which  began 
in  1929. 

1941-1951 

With  the  cessation  of  railway  construction  and  land  booms  after 
1914  Camrose  had  been  growing  relatively  slowly.  The  period  1941  to 
1951  was  marked  by  a  resurgence  in  growth.  In  relative  and  absolute 
numbers  Camrose  was  the  fastest  growing  community  in  the  municipal  dis¬ 
trict,  with  only  Forestburg  experiencing  a  greater  relative  growth  in 
adjacent  divisions.  The  return  of  veterans  and  stabilization  of  the  pre¬ 
war  economy  and  industry  contributed  to  the  growth  of  Camrose.  The 
attraction  of  Camrose  as  the  largest  urban  settlement  in  the  area  is 
supported  by  the  "disorganization"  of  the  former  village  of  Ohaton. 

The  growth  was  reinforced  by  an  expansion  in  the  shipping  of  live¬ 
stock  from  Camrose.  The  educational  function  was  augmented  by  an  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  Lutheran  College  and  religious  institutes.  The  Normal 
School  dissolved  during  this  period,  but  the  existence  of  a  large 
building  and  political  patronage  brought  the  provincial  "Home  for  the 
Senile  Aged"  to  Camrose.  The  large  employer  more  than  filled  the  void 
left  by  the  closing  of  the  Normal  School.  While  employment  in  the 
transportation  sector  had  decreased  sharply  since  the  initial  boom, 
this  function  was  compensated  for  by  an  increase  in  the  administrative 
function  at  all  levels  of  government.  Furthermore,  oil  was  discovered 
northwest  of  Camrose,  with  the  biggest  strike  near  Armena  in  1950. 
1951-1961 

The  next  period  was  the  oil  boom.  The  discovery  of  oil  in  the 
relatively  shallow  (3000 ' -3500 ' )  wells  of  the  Viking  sands  and  the 
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existence  of  the  large  service  centre  of  Camrose  a  few  miles  to  the 
southeast,  brought  to  the  town  a  new  function--the  main  service  town 
for  the  Joarcam  field.  This  function  was  intensified  when  exploration 
and  exploitation  saw  wells  'come  in'  within  the  city  limits  and  8  miles 
to  the  southeast.  The  concentration  of  men  and  required  materials  in¬ 
creased  the  size  of  the  city  and  brought  new  revenues  to  the  towns¬ 
people  and  rural  landowners.  Also,  at  this  time  the  improvement  of 
the  road  system  and  increased  use  of  the  private  automobile  resulted 
in  an  extension  of  the  tributary  region  of  Camrose. 

The  last  interval  was  marked  by  an  attempt  to  attract  industry. 

The  manufacturing  sector  of  the  economy  had  been  essentially  restricted 
to  local  resource  industry,  which  had  declined  from  earlier  prominence. 
The  result  of  promotion  by  government  and  businessmen  was  the  beginning 
of  a  new  local  resource  industry.  The  existence  of  a  mixed  farming 
community,  the  beginning  of  dairy  farming,  and  an  adequate  road  system 
led  to  the  establishment  of  a  Northern  Alberta  Dairy  DdoI  Plant.  Of 
more  importance,  theoretically,  was  the  selection  of  Camrose  as  the 
site  for  a  tube  mill.  This  manufacturer  of  small  inch  pipe,  an  Eastern 
Canadian  based  firm,  took  full  advantage  of  the  available  acreage,  the 
transport  facilities  and  a  central  location  to  the  Western  Canadian 
market  in  choosing  Camrose  as  the  site  for  its  complex. 

Camrose  had  a  population  of  close  to  seven  thousand  by  1961. 

The  population  of  its  umland  had  increased  to  an  estimated  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  in  its  trading  area.  The  net  result  was  the  retention  of  a 
historical  balance  in  its  economy.  As  can  be  seen  from  above  discussion, 
despite  an  apparent  weight  on  the  agricultural  side  of  the  scale,  the 
centre  never  relied  on  one  non-agricul. tural  function  to  offset  a 
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dependence  on  the  rural  area.  It  had  retained  its  early  position  as  a 
collector  and  distributor  of  agricultural  produce.  Above  and  beyond 
this  it  retained  the  regional  wholesaling  function.  The  denominational 
educational  institutes  still  attract  students  from  all  over  the  province. 
The  administrative  function  has  been  increased  at  all  levels  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Finally,  an  attempt  was  made  to  broaden  the  manufacturing  function 
beyond  industry  dependent  upon  local  resources. 

The  influence  of  functions  which  counterbalance  the  reliance  on 
agriculture  has  led  to  a  reinforcing  of  the  'service'  business  in  the 
community.  In  addition,  the  historical  centripetal  force  of  Camrose  as 
a  trading  community  has  resulted  in  a  heavy  seasoning  of  retired  farmers 
in  the  city. 

1 6 

Based  on  Kolb's  study  it  may  be  assumed  that  Camrose  is  not  what 
would  be  called  a  "terminal  centre"--an  urban  centre  capable  of  providing 
the  most  specialized  services.  This  function  of  urban  rank  is  provided 
by  Edmonton,  50  miles  to  the  northwest.  Camrose  has  developed  beyond 
the  point,  however,  of  providing  semi -complete  services.  It  has  ex¬ 
tended  complete  service  throughout  its  tributary  region  and  has  enhanced 
its  position  through  the  inclusion  of  functions,  not  directly  related 
to  rural  centres. 


16Study  of  Walworth  County,  Wisconsin,  1929  in  R. E.  Dickinson. 
City  Region  and  Regionalism,  London,  1952,  pp.  70-75. 
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CHAPTER  II 


DELIMITATION  OF  THE  BASE  AREA 

The  initial  step  of  an  economic  base  study  is  the  demarcation  of 
a  precise  base  area.  This  economic-geographic  line  provides  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  producing  community  and  the  beginnings  of  the 
export  market.  The  definition  of  the  base  area  is  a  prerequisite, 
for  it  is  on  the  basis  of  goods,  services,  or  capital  being  exported 
beyond  the  circumscribed  area  that  a  function,  or  part  of  that  function 
is  termed  'basic'.  In  effect,  the  choice  of  the  base  area  predetermines 
the  measurement  of  the  degree  of  economic  interdependence  existing 

between  the  people  of  the  circumscribed  area  and  the  persons  in  all 
2 

other  areas. 

The  problem  for  the  researcher  lies  in  the  choice  of  a  geographic 
area  which  best  applies  to  the  urban  area  under  study.  Tiebout  states 
that,  "No  single  geographic  area  is  most  appropriate  for  a  base  study." 
In  point  of  fact,  while  many  areas  are  appropriate  each  has  its  own 
merits.  The  problem  in  the  present  study  was  to  decide  which  area 
would  be  most  suited  to  a  city  slightly  larger  than  seven  thousand 
people.  Furthermore,  which  area  could  be  considered  most  appropriate 


R.B.  Andrews.  "Mechanics  of  the  Urban  Economic  Base:  The  Problem 
of  Base  Area  Delimitation,"  Land  Economics,  Vol0  30,  1954,  p.  310. 

2 

V.  Roterus  and  W.  Calef.  "Notes  on  the  Basic-Non  Basic  Employ¬ 
ment  Ratio,"  in  H.M.  Mayer  and  C. F.  Kohn  (eds.)  Readings  in  Urban  Geo¬ 
graphy,  Chicago,  1963,  p.  102. 

3 

C.M.  Tiebout,  The  Community  Economic  Base  Study.  Sup. -Paper  No. 
16,  CED,  New  York,  1962,  p.  21. 
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for  a  city  of  this  size  which  is  the  focus  of  an  agricultural  region? 
Finally,  which  area  would  best  embody  the  community's  economic  boun¬ 
daries  ? 


The  smallest  practical  unit  would  have  been  the  incorporated  city 

area.  The  selection  of  this  area  would  not  have  taken  into  account  the 

realistic  economic  unit  of  the  city  of  Camrose.  Camrose  is  the  focus 

for  shopping  of  a  rural  population,  which  of  course  lies  beyond  the 

incorporated  city  area.  This  rural  population  purchases  as  much  as 

possible  in  their  visits  to  Camrose.  The  principal  goods  purchased 

4 

are  groceries.  In  this  instance,  the  determination  of  the  economic 
base  would  have  taken  place  at  the  exclusion  of  a  portion  of  the  economy 
which  is  locally  oriented,  and  in  effect  is  part  of  the  producing  com¬ 
munity.  Consequently,  the  incorporated  city  area  as  a  base  area  would 
have  violated  the  premise  on  which  a  base  area  is  determined.  In  this 
case  it  would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  distinguish  purely  basic 
activity  within  the  city  of  Camrose.  Furthermore,  the  resultant  ratio, 
as  a  consequence,  would  give  an  entirely  misleading  picture  of  the 
economic  base  of  Camrose. 

Antithetically  the  County  of  Camrose  would  have  been  too  large  as 
a  base  area.  The  extent  of  the  area  would  have  precluded  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  activity  beyond  the  'inner  zone'  of  influence.  For  all 
intents  and  purposes,  such  a  choice  would  not  have  presented  a  clear 
picture  of  the  dependence  of  the  economy  of  Camrose  on  people  beyond 
the  zone  where  there  was  a  concentration,  of  urban  economic  activity. 


H.A.  Rendall.  "Trade  Areas  of  Camrose,  Wetaskiwin  and  Ponoka" 
Unpublished  M.A.  thesis.  University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  1962,  p.  31. 
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The  alternative  of  the  labour  market  area  could  be  an  adequate 
base  area  for  some  studies.  However,  this  option  would  have  more 
application  to  a  centre  of  higher  urban  rank  and  a  city  with  a  wider 
range  of  industrial  employment.  The  extent  of  such  an  area  is  usually 
determined  by  local  transportation  and  commuting  facilities.^  The 
lack  of  public  commuting  facilities  in  the  Camrose  area  was  one  reason 
for  not  using  the  labour  supply  market.  In  addition  a  relatively  small 
number  of  people  commuted  from  the  surrounding  farms  and  villages  to 
Camrose  by  private  transportation. 

The  final  possibility  and  ultimate  choice  was  the  primary  trade 

g 

area  of  Camrose.  Vining  looked  upon  this  area  as  the  primary  economic 
unit  for  a  nucleus  in  a  rural  medium.  Chapin"* 6 7  points  out  that  the  pri¬ 
mary  trading  area  is  selected  where  it  is  the  local  economic  area.  The 
local  economic  area  for  this  nucleus,  Camrose,  in  a  rural  medium  was 
the  primary  trading  area. 

g 

Rendall,  in  an  unpublished  study  in  1961-62, was  able  to  delimit 
the  primary  trade  area  of  Camrose.  This  was  the  zone  of  most  concen¬ 
trated  urban  economic  activity.  This  area  closely  corresponded  to 
the  areas  of  dominance  of  grocery  stores. 

The  selection  of  the  primary  trade  area  (Figure  2)  was  made 

^R.B.  Andrews,  op. ci t. ,  p.  313. 

6R.  Vining.  "The  Region  as  an  Economic  Entity  and  Certain  Vari¬ 
ations  to  be  Observed  in  the  Study  of  Systems  of  Regions,"  Amer.  Econ. 
Rev. ,  Vol.  39,  1949,  p.  92. 

7F.S.  Chapin.  Urban  Land  Use  Planning,  New  York,  1957,  p,  108. 

O 

H.A.  Rendall.  op. ci t. 
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because  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  alternatives.  Furthermore,  Rendall's 
study  of  this  economic  area  provided  an  indication  of  how  Camrose  fitted 
into  this  unit.  The  disadvantage  of  a  trading  area  for  a  city  of  higher 
rank  would  have  been  the  inclusion  of  sub-regional  centres,  which  would 
have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  final  analysis.  Within  the  pri¬ 
mary  trade  area  of  Camrose  there  are  no  urban  centres  of  significance 
to  complicate  the  study  of  the  major  city's  economic  base.  Furthermore, 
there  are  no  active  extractive  industries  in  the  rural  base  area,  the 
area  between  the  built-up  section  and  the  primary  trade  area  demar¬ 
cation,  that  would  influence  the  basic-non  basic  Ratio. 

In  the  course  of  the  farm  survey  it  was  found  that  the  primary 

trading  area  had  remained  virtually  unchanged  since  1962.  This  was 

the  primary  economic  unit  of  Camrose,  the  area  in  which  the  rural  popu- 

9 

lation  was  dependent  on  the  city  for  shopping  goods  and  specialties. 

The  zone  of  primary  influence  was  quickly  recognized  by  businessmen 
when  presented  in  map  form.  Consequently,  the  calculation  of  sales 
volume  beyond  this  economic  unit  was  made  without  hesitation. 


^E. M.  Hoover.  Location  of  Economic  Activity,  New  York,  1949,  p. Izu. 


CHAPTER  III 


APPLICATIONS  TO  CAMROSE  OF  UNITS  AND  TECHNIQUES  OF 
MEASUREMENT  IN  ECONOMIC  BASE  ANALYSIS 

The  economic  base  study  requires  a  breakdown  into  'basic'  and 
service  components.  A  method  for  separating  these  elements  is  a 
necessity.  The  use  of  a  particular  unit  and  technique  of  measurement 
is  dependent  upon  the  size  of  the  city,  the  amount  of  industrialization, 
the  occurrence  of  'mixed  activities, 1  the  characteristics  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  and  the  labour  force,  and  the  availability  of  relevant  statis¬ 
tical  data.  Chapin  points  out  that: 

"...the  measure  employed  must  identify  what  lines  of  economic 
activity  and  how  much  of  each  line  can  be  ascribed  to  one 
component  or  the  other,  and  it  must  be  capable  of  estab¬ 
lishing  the  relative  quantitative  position  of  each  basic 
line  to  every  other  one.  "■*- 

The  size  of  Camrose  and  the  need  to  differentiate  between  'basic' 
and  'service'  components  within  'mixed  activities'  indicated  that  a 
complete  survey  of  enterprises  by  means  of  a  personal  interview, 
utilizing  a  questionnaire,  would  be  the  most  satisfactory  approach. 
Incorporated  into  the  questionnaire  (see  Appendix  A)  would  be  queries 
related  to  the  different  methods  of  measuring  the  economic  base.  The 
availability  of  published  statistical  material  was  expected  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  a  more  concise  picture  of  the  base.  The  six  standard 
units  of  measurement  selected  were:  value  added,  value  of  production. 
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physical  production,  dollar  income  and  expenditure  accounts  for  the  com- 

2 

munity,  employment  and  payrolls. 

UNITS  OF  MEASUREMENT 
Value  Added  and  Value  of  Production 

These  terms  are  different,  but  have  been  considered  together  because 
they  have  similar  disadvantages  in  application  to  the  economic  base 
study  of  Camrose.  "Value  added4''  refers  to  the  difference  in  the  capital 
inputs  and  the  price  of  the  final  product.  "Value  of  production"  is 
similar,  but  simply  refers  to  the  ultimate  value  of  all  processed  pro¬ 
ducts.  The  use  of  the  former  measurement  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  by  subtracting  the  value  of  imports,  for  use  in  an  enterprise,  from 
total  export  sales,  a  pertinent  measure  of  export  earnings  can  be  ob¬ 
tained.  ^ 

In  the  study  of  Camrose  the  attempt  to  obtain  value  added  and  value 
of  production  was  made  by  use  of  the  questionnaire  in  which  interviewees 
were  asked  to  estimate  the  amount  spent  on  materials  and  goods,  and  the 
gross  income  from  sales  beyond  the  base  area  (see  Appendix  A).  The 
latter  question  was  followed  by  an  attempt  to  obtain,  where  applicable, 
the  value  of  the  permanent  inventory  in  order  that  a  relationship 
could  be  reached  between  the  gross  income  and  the  permanent  inventory. 

It  was  hoped  that  through  permanent  inventory  data  an  estimation  of 
gross  income  could  be  established  by  the  use  of  an  index. 

o 

R. B.  Andrews.  "Mechanics  of  the  Urban  Economic  Base:  The  Problem 
of  Base  Measurement,"  Land  Economics,  Vol.  30,  1954,  p.  53. 

O 

C.  Leven.  "An  Appropriate  Unit  for  Measuring  the  Urban  Economic 
Base,"  Land  Economics,  Vol.  30,  1954,  p.  369. 
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Those  rather  'personal  questions ',  however ,  did  not  receive  an 
adequate  response.  The  small  size  of  the  city  and  the  small  number  of 
competing  businesses  in  particular  categories  precluded  the  releasing 
by  responsible  management,  of  information  which  could  jeopardize  a 
competitive  position.  Furthermore,  branch  office  managers  were  obliged 
not  to  release  these  statistics.  Interviews  with  head  office  manage¬ 
ment  in  Edmonton  were  not  successful  for  the  same  reason.  Consequently, 
there  were  very  few  questionnaires  in  which  the  questions  on  the  value 
of  imports  and  amount  spent  on  materials  or  goods  and  gross  income 
were  both  answered  so  that  estimations  of  the  value  added  and  the 
value  of  production  were  impossible.  In  addition,  the  number  answering 
the  questions  on  both  the  gross  income  and  the  value  of  the  permanent 
inventory  was  too  small  to  permit  an  adequate  correlation. 

A  further  difficulty  was  the  refusal  of  the  federal  and  provincial 
Bureaus  of  Statistics  to  release  trade  figures  for  the  city  of  Camrose. 
The  confidential  nature  of  these  statistics  is  assumed  to  be  related 
to  the  manufacturing  complex  of  a  small  inch  pipe  and  tube  mill, 
which  is  one  of  a  few  in  Canada.  Hence,  the  restriction  on  all  trade 
data  to  protect  its  competitive  position  in  the  national  market. 

While  the  use  of  these  units  could  have  allowed  the  calculation 
of  a  ratio  in  the  manufacturing  and  retail  activities  of  the  base, 
the  other  components  of 'basic ' activity  would  have  been  difficult  to 
measure.  Practical  difficulties  would  have  arisen  where  'basic' 
activity  with  intangible  imports  and  values  of  services  were  encountered. 
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Camrose  has  a  high  percentage  of  this  type  of  economic  activity  in  its 
non-local  government,  educational  and  medical  functions. 

Physical  Production 

Consideration  of  the  physical  production  unit  of  measurement  was 
precluded  by  the  fact  that  it  would  not  have  presented  a  clear  indication 
of  the  economic  base.  While  it  has  application  in  the  examination  of 
employment  and  incomes  as  related  to  the  volume  of  production,  this 
unit  can  be  used  only  where  there  is  a  large  number  of  manufacturing 
industries.  This  unit  would  have  merit  in  areas  where  technological 
changes  in  numerous  industries  would  be  reflected  through  an  increase 
in  production  without  an  increase  in  employment  and  incomes. 

The  pre-survey  reconnaissance  of  Camrose  revealed  relatively  few 
manufacturing  industries  and  within  these  industries  an  even  smaller 
proportion  where  technology  would  have  an  impact  on  employment  and 
by  extension  on  the  economy  of  the  city.  Furthermore,  this  unit  had  a 
drawback  in  that  it  did  not  account  for  non-physical  output  and  would 
have  encountered  the  same  problems  as  the  other  two  units. 

Dollar  Income  and  Expenditure 

This  unit  entails  the  examination  of  dollar  inflow  and  outflow 
in  all  income-creating  or  exporting  activity.  It  also  gives  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  internal  circulation  of  money.  The  measurement  embodies 
not  only  the  dollar  volume  of  goods  shipped  out  of  the  community  and 
payment  for  services  rendered  outside  the  community,  but  monetary 
payments  for  goods, and  services  brought  into  the  community.  In  addition, 
there  is  the  monetary  income  from  outside  investment  in  the  town  in 
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5.6 

business,  housing  and  pensions.  J  The  concept  also  involves  any 
return  from  outside  the  area  on  bonds,  dividends,  insurance,  stocks, 
rents  and  mortgages. 

Both  the  business  and  residential  questionnaires  were  used  in  an 
attempt  to  assess  the  base  in  terms  of  the  unit  of  measurement.  The 
questions  which  were  devised  to  determine  the  value  of  production  were 
also  intended  as  a  partial  measure  of  this  unit  (see  Appendix  A),  but 
their  lack  of  success  was  repeated. 

As  for  the  movement  of  capital  in  other  areas  of  the  economy, 
the  business  survey  posed  the  question  of  ownership.  In  this  case, 
if  the  premises  were  rented  the  logical  follow-up  was  to  determine 
whether  the  rent  left  the  base  area,  in  order  to  establish  the  percentage 
of  rental  payments  which  remained  within  the  community  money  flow.  Fur¬ 
ther  information  regarding  capital  movement  was  obtained  from  financial 
establishments,  although  returns  were  not  as  high  as  had  been  expected. 
Other  questions  designed  to  measure  not  only  internal  circulation  but 
linked  activity  received  poor  response.  Responsible  management  was 
unable  beyond  a  'wild  guess'  to  estimate  the  proportion  of  business 
done  with  other  activities  in  Camrose. 

Since  information  concerning  capital  movement  was  extremely  hard 
to  obtain  from  the  business  survey  a  further  attempt  was  made  in  the 
residential  questionnaire  (see  Appendix  B) .  Questions  8  through  12 


~*H.  Hoyt.  "Development  of  Economic  Base  Concept,"  Land  Economics, 
Vol.  30,  1954,  p.  185. 

6C.M.  Tiebout.  "Community  Income  Multiplier,"  in  R.W.  Pfouts  (ed.  ) 
The  Techniques  of  Urban  Economic  Analysis,  Trenton,  1960,  p.  344. 
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were  designed  to  obtain  information  concerning  movement  of  capital  to 
the  consumer  purchaser.  Questions  13  through  15  were  designed  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  amount  of  money  that  stayed  within  the  community  flow.  The 
housewives  were  not  averse  to  releasing  such  information  and  as  a 
result  the  percentage  of  meaningful  returns  was  extremely  high. 

Employment 

The  use  of  employment  as  a  unit  of  measurement  has  been  very  success¬ 
ful  in  simply-structured  communities.  The  primary  assumption  is  that 
through  employment  a  'basic-non  basic'  ratio  can  be  devised  which  reflects 
a  community's  dependence  on  its  basic  activity.  This  unit  had  validity 
in  Camrose,  because  responsible  management  readily  released  employment 
data.  Furthermore,  the  employment  unit  allowed  the  use  of  statistical 
material  from  government  sources. 

The  employment  questions  (Appendix A)  included  one  on  the  number  of 
hours  worked  per  week,  in  order  to  quantify  seasonal  and  part-time 
employment. ^ 

Both  the  employment  and  hours-worked  data,  however,  would  have 
been  invalid  if  the  questions  on  the  percentage  of  market  volume  be¬ 
yond  the  base  area  had  not  been  answered.  The  response  to  this  question 
had  a  shortcoming  in  that  it  was  strictly  an  estimation  by  responsible 
management.  However,  management  was  familiar  with  the  primary  trade 
area  and  was  quickly  reminded  by  a  map  showing  the  base  area. (Fig.  2) 

The  disadvantage  of  the  use  of  employment  statistics  is  that 
value  and  increased  output  of  production  might  not  be  reflected.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  lack  of  information  for  other  units  of  measurement 
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as  contrasted  to  a  100  per  cent  return  in  employment  data  made  it  the 
prime  mode  of  measurement. 

The  number  of  persons  of  each  sex  employed  in  each  enterprise 
was  obtained  through  personal  interviews.  This  was  important  in  order 
to  examine  the  make-up  of  the  employed  labour  force  in  terms  of  jobs 
and,  subsequently,  incomes. 

Payrolls 

In  order  to  augment  the  employment  data,  which  did  not  reflect 
money  flow,  the  business  questionnaire  included  a  survey  of  monies 
paid  to  employees  in  all  economic  activities.  The  purpose  was  to 
determine  the  distribution  of  income  within  a  particular  activity  and 
within  the  community.  Reliable  payroll  data  would  enable  conclusions 
to  be  reached  on  the  relative  position  of  each  'basic'  activity  in 
supporting  the  'service'  activity  of  the  city.  The  relation  of' 1)3310' 
payroll  to 'service'  payroll  would  also  show  dependence  on  or  indepen¬ 
dence  from  agriculture  in  the  base  area,  in  that  a  relationship  between 
payrolls  and  enterprises  directly  oriented  to  the  farm  buyer  could  be 
shown.  Furthermore,  an  examination  of  payrolls  would  enhance  the 
attempt  to  trace  the  flow  of  money  throughout  the  community. 

Management  was  not  hesitant  to  release  payroll  figures,  and 
84.58  per  cent  of  those  interviewed  replied  to  the  question,  "What 
is  your  total  payroll  per  pay  period?"  The  return  would  have  been 
higher  except  that  the  self-employed  did  not  always  pay  themselves  a 
wage  or  a  salary.  A  further  discrepancy  in  the  payroll  approach  was 
that,  while  owner-operators  gave  the  data,  in  many  cases  they  neglected 
to  include  money  paid  to  themselves.  This  was  resolved,  to  some  extent, 
by  persuading  owner-operators  to  include  themselves  in  the  answer  to 
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the  question  on  yearly  incomes.  The  overall  response  to  the  payroll 
questions,  however,  was  adequate  enough  to  allow  relationships  to  be 
shown  between  'basic'  and  'service'  activity. 

THE  TECHNIQUES  OF  MEASUREMENT 

Input-Output 

This  is  an  attempt  to  account  for  the  general  equilibrium  pheno- 
menon  in  the  empirical  analysis  of  production.  It  further  seeks  to 
take  account  of  the  interdependence  of  production  and  the  other  activities 
of  the  enterprises  which  constitute  an  economy.  It  is  a  narrow  approach 
for  Camrose  in  that  it  has  exclusive  emphasis  on  the  production  side  of 
the  economy. 

The  lack  of  data  and  the  relative  absence  of  industrial  activities 
in  Camrose  precluded  the  use  of  this  technique.  The  application  of  this 
technique  might  have  resulted  in  a  better  understanding  of  the  relative 
importance  of  industrial  activity  in  Camrose  and  would  have  indicated 
the  interdependence  of  linked  activity. 

Hoyt's  Approach 

Hoyt  developed  a  technique  which  makes  use  of  payroll  and  employ¬ 
ment  data.  Employment  is  broken  down  into:  manufacturing,  excluding 
firms  producing  for  the  local  market;  extractive  industry  obviously 
intended  for  the  non-local  market;  the  number  receiving  income  and 
employment  from  special  sources,  political,  educational, institutional 
and  resort  or  amusement  activities.  Having  found  these  sources  of 
employment  the  percentage  of  total  employment  in  each  type  of  urban 
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activity  was  then  computed.  The  concept  assumed  that  the  local  popu¬ 
lation  would  consume  its  proportionate  share  of  national  production  of 

goods  and  services.  Consequently,  this  same  ratio  nationally  would 

9 

appiy  to  the  study  area.  The  ratio  was  applied  to  preceding  categories 
and  a  percentage  was  computed  of  the  total  which  each  type  of 'basic'  em¬ 
ployment  represented. 10 

However,  the  base  area  involved  in  Camrose,  the  numerous  "mixed" 
economic  activities  and  the  lack  of  statistical  data  invalidated  this 
technique.  It  was  felt  that  because  of  the  attempt  to  interview  each 
enterprise  a  more  direct  technique  of  measurement  could  be  utilized. 
Residual  Method 

This  method,  as  discussed  by  Andrews^  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  there  is  a  typical  number  of  employees  necessary  for  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  'service'  functions  of  the  community.  From  those  activities 
which  were  not  predominantly  'basic' were  subtracted  the  number  assumed 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  'service'  functions.  The  number 
deducted  was  computed  from  the  premise  that  there  was  one  'basic'  em¬ 
ployee  for  every  'service'  employee.  Consequently  having  assumed  the 
number  in  services  the  residual  was  allocated  to  ' basic ' activi ty. 

This  approach  is  no  longer  used  in  economic  base  analysis  because 
it  assumes  the  lack  of  first-hand  information  and  the  inability  to 
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collect  pertinent  data.  Therefore,  in  view  of  the  response  to  the  em¬ 
ployment  section  of  the  questionnaire  the  use  of  the  residual  method 
was  unnecessary. 

Macrosomic  Method 

This  approach  is  a  correlation  between  the  employment  pattern  of 
the  area  under  study  and  that  of  the  nation  at  large.  However,  the 
reliability  of  this  method  declines  as  the  size  of  the  city  diminishes. 
Consequently,  with  Camrose  being  one  of  the  smaller  cities  in  Alberta 
this  method  would  have  little  or  no  value. 

Sales -Employment  Conversion 

The  technique  which  showed  the  best  application  to  the  present 
t  12 

study  is  the  sales -employment  conversion.  The  technique  utilizes 

both  payroll  (84,5  per  cent  return)  and  employment  (100  per  cent  return) 
data  in  combination  with  sales  volume  (94.5  per  cent  return)  beyond 
the  base  area.  The  former  units  depend  upon  the  latter  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  this  technique.  The  good  return  made  the  combination 
extremely  reliable* 

The  proportion  of  sales  volume  beyond  the  base  area  in  each  enter¬ 
prise  is  used  to  determine  the  proportion  of  'basic'  employment  and  'basic' 
payrolls  in  each  enterprise.  These  estimates  are  then  totalled  for  each 
activity  and  finally  for  the  entire  economic  community.  For  example, 
should  an  enterprise  employing  10  individuals  report  that  50  per  cent 
of  its  market  is  outside  the  base  area,  5  individuals  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  'basic'  and  5  'service,'  In  terms  of  payrolls,  the  total 
payroll  per  pay  period  would  be  divided  with  50  per  cent  going  to  each 
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component  of  the  base  ratio. 

This  technique  is  applicable  to  employment  and  payroll  data  in  all 
segments  of  the  economy.  The  activities  of  manufacturing,  wholesaling, 
service  industry  and  retailing  permit  a  direct  sales-employment  con¬ 
version.  The  activities  of  government  institutions  and  professional 
services  did  pose  problems.  The  professional  services'  segment  was 
resolved  by  asking  those  interviewed  what  proportion  of  their  business 
volume  came  from  outside  the  area.  In  addition,  the  interview  attempted 
to  determine  what  percentage  of  business  was  done  by  direct  contact  with 
clients  outside  the  area.  The  non-governmental  institutions  were 
questioned  in  a  similar  manner. 

Since  income  from  outside  the  area  also  involves  payrolls  originating 
outside  the  community,  this  was  taken  as  a  basis  for  measuring  non-local 
government.  The  level  of  income  in  this  case  is  being  set  by  forces 
which  are  outside  the  base  area. 

Therefore,  the  economic  base  was  analysed  essentially  by  using  the 
units  of  employment  and  payroll  and  the  technique  of  sales-employment 
conversion.  The  analysis  from  this  point  of  view  was  augmented  by  an 
attempt  to  measure  capital  flow  into,  out  and  through  the  community, 
and  was  intended  to  give  a  more  complete  and  meaningful  picture. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  BASE:  POPULATION;  LABOUR  FORCE; 

BASE  RATIOS;  PAYROLLS;  INCOME 

The  prime  objective  of  the  economic  base  analysis  of  Camrose  is 
the  derivation  of  a  basic-to-non  basic  ratio--the  B:N  ratio--which  marks 
the  distinction  between  1  town- creating '  and  'town-filling'  activity  in 
terms  of  employment,  payrolls  and  incomes.  This  ratio  is  not  only 
influenced  by  the  'import'  and  'export'  of  goods,  services  and  capital, 
but  also  by  the  forces  of  the  human  structure  of  the  community.  The 
characteristics  of  the  population  and  labour  force  are  important  in 
the  productivity  of  labour,  the  type  of  employment,  the  ultimate 
values  of  payrolls  and  the  spending  power  of  the  community.  Conse¬ 
quently,  they  need  to  be  analysed  in  the  process  of  deriving  the  base 
ratio. 

In  a  city  such  as  Camrose,  with  numerous  'mixed  activities'  it  is 
necessary  to  ensure  that  the  ratio  derived  from  employment  data  is 
correct.  In  order  to  determine  discrepancies  the  ratio  is  adjusted  to 
hours  worked  per  week  in  each  activity. 

Beyond  the  actual  derivation  of  the  base  ratio  it  is  necessary  to 
have  knowledge  of  which  activity  is  definitely  not  dependent  on  the 
area  immediately  beyond  the  base  area  and  thus  is  truly  'basic. 
Furthermore,  an  examination  of  the  degree  of  business  of  any  activity 
will  aid  in  the  clarification  of  which  one  of  the  main  activity  groups 
is  most 'basic  and  which  are  oriented  to  the  local  market. 

The  base  ratio  requires  further  explanation  of  the  aspects  of  the 
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base  through  an  understanding  of  the  movement  of  goods,  services  and 
capital.  This  allows  the  determination  of  whether  the  movement  to  the 
purchaser  of  goods,  services  and  capital  or  the  purchaser  to  these  com¬ 
ponents  is  the  most  important  and  thus  clarifies  the  function  of  Camrose 
with  respect  to  'basic'  activity. 

As  all  the  above  deal  with  employment,  this  unit  of  measurement 
only  gains  significance  when  related  to  payrolls.  Payrolls  received  by 
those  in  'basic'  activity  are  in  turn  circulated  to  those  in  'service' 
activity.  Consequently,  it  is  necessary  to  see  the  position  of  each 
type  of  activity  in  terms  of  relative  importance  as  a  'basic'  industry. 
This  relative  importance  can  only  be  determined  through  payroll  analysis, 
for  the  effects  of  skilled , managerial,  and  professional  employees  cannot 
be  quantified  in  employment  analysis. 

Finally,  the  distribution  of  incomes  among  the  employees  in  each 
of  the  five  activity  groups  is  important  for  it  reflects  the  influence 
of  the  type  of  employment  available  and  the  income  level  of  the  city  as 
a  whole,  which  is  related  to  'basic'  activity  in  the  final  analysis. 
Population 

The  population  of  Camrose  in  1961  had  three  main  characteristics 
(Fig.  3)  which  have  application  to  the  present  study. 

1.  Those  persons  under  14  years  of  age  accounted  for  29  per  cent 
of  the  population,  and  11  per  cent  was  less  than  5  years  of  age.  This 
large  dependent  population  affects  the  volume  and  type  of  products 
bought  by  the  people  of  Camrose  and  reflects  the  probability  or  im¬ 
probability  of  saving  or  investment. 

2.  Eighteen  per  cent  of  the  population  is  65  years  of  age  or 
older.  Theoretically,  this  group  also  is  dependent,  but  its  size  is 
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distorted  by  two  factors.  Firs  t,  Camrose  is  a  regional  centre  for 
catering  to  the  aged.  The  Bethany  Hospital,  the  Municipal  Stoney 
Creek.  Lodge  and  the  Provincial  "Home  for  the  Senile  Aged"  attest  to 
this  fact.  Secondly,  there  is  the  influence  of  the  attraction  of  Cam- 
rose  for  those  who  retire  from  the  surrounding  area.  This  group  is  made 
up  of  retired  farmers  and  village  businessmen  who  desire  the  comforts 
and  amenities  of  an  urban  area  and  yet  wish  to  remain  within  the  region. 
Of  the  65-and-over  group,  15  per  cent,  or  those  greater  than  70  years 
of  age,  were  eligible  for  federal  pensions,  while  the  remainder  live 
off  savings,  insurance  and  pension  funds.  In  actuality  the  high  per¬ 
centage  of  pensioners  does  increase  the  money  flow  and  contribute  to 
the  economy  of  Camrose. 

3.  The  remainder  of  the  population  makes  up  the  productive  age 

group  (15-64).  This  represents  53  per  cent  of  the  population.  The 

1 

result  is  a  dependency  ratio,  the  relationship  between  productive 
and  dependent  groups  of  approximately  one  to  one.  In  other  words, 
theoretically  half  the  population  of  Camrose  is  capable  of  productive 
economic  activity,  excluding  the  addition  to  the  economy  of  the  incomes 
of  retired  persons. 

The  age-sex  structure  for  the  city  of  Camrose  in  1961  (Fig.  4) 
is  important  within  the  economically  productive  age  group.  Males 
constitute  47  per  cent  from  which  it  can  be  seen  that  Camrose  has  a 
large  female  labour  potential  upon  which  to  draw.  Of  course,  not 
all  women  will  work  in  that  there  would  be  a  number  of  married  women 


^H. L.  Browning.  "Methods  for  Describing  Age-Sex  Structure  of 
Cities,"  in  J„ P.  Gibbs  (ed. )  Urban  Research  Methods,  Princeton,  1961, 
p.  129. 


AGE-SEX  STRUCTURE  -  CAMROSE,  1961 
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who  do  not  take  jobs.  The  number  of  females,  however,  can  be  expected 
to  be  reflected  in  the  type  and  availability  of  jobs  and  thus  in  pay¬ 
rolls. 

Labour  Force 

The  components  of  the  labour  force,  all  those  who  are  of  working 
age,  are  important  to  a  city's  economy  both  in  the  male  to  female  em¬ 
ployment  ratio  and  in  the  occupational  groups  in  which  employment  takes 
place.  The  labour  force  examination  gives  meaning  to  the  employment 
ratio,  while  the  actual  product  of  the  labour  force  resource  is  revealed 
in  the  payroll. 

Of  those  in  the  labour  force  of  Camrose  in  1961,  65.2  per  cent 

2 

were  male  and  34. 8  per  cent  were  female.  The  survey  of  1964  showed 
66.7  per  cent  male  and  33.3  per  cent  female  employees.  Female  employ¬ 
ment  in  Camrose  is  thus  above  the  national  average  of  27.4  per  cent. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  higher  than  normal  labour  force  partici- 

3 

pation  for  women  is  characteristic  of  urbanization.  The  high  female 
participation  in  Camrose  relative  to  the  nation  suggests  the  centri¬ 
petal  urbanizing  force  of  Camrose  on  the  surrounding  area.  With 
reference  to  the  population  data  the  female  employment  is  43  per  cent 
of  available  females  of  working  age,  and  almost  all  of  these  women 
(97  per  cent)  are  engaged  in  full-time  employment. 

Table  II  gives  a  breakdown  of  male  and  female  employment  in 

2 

Canada.  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  Census  of  Canada,  1961, 
Labour  Force.  Bull.  3. 1-8,  Ottawa,  1963. 

Ohio  Tri-County  Regional  Planning  Commission.  Population  and 
Labor  Force.  Economic  Base  Report  No.  4,  1961,  p.  53. 
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TABLE  II  -  THE  LABOUR  FORCE  OF  CAMROSE 
BY  OCCUPATION  DIVISION  AND  SEX,  1961 


Occupations 

Male 

Female 

Total 

7o  of  Total 
Labour  Force 

All  Occupations 

1582 

843 

2425 

100.  0 

Managerial 

283 

29 

312 

12.9 

Professional  & 
Technical 

123 

141 

264 

10.  9 

Clerical 

84 

164 

248 

10.3 

Sales 

161 

104 

265 

10.  9 

Service -Re ere at ion 

156 

328 

484 

20.  0 

Transportation  & 
Communication 

118 

17 

135 

5.  6 

Farming 

65 

1 

66 

2.7 

Loggers 

1 

- 

1 

0.1 

Miners 

32 

- 

32 

1.3 

Craftsmen 

442 

27 

469 

19.3 

Labourers 

89 

12 

101 

4.2 

Unclassified 

28 

20 

48 

1.8 

Source : Canada ,  D.B.S.  Census  of  Canada,  1961,  Labour  Force, 

Bull.  3. 1-8,  Ottawa,  1963. 

the  various  occupational  categories  for  1961.  The  greatest  number  em¬ 
ployed  occurs  in  the  'service-recreation'  and  the  'craftsmen'  cate¬ 
gories.  Both  are  a  reflection  of  the  service  function  of  Camrose  and 
are  not  necessarily  high  income  levels.  Exclusive  of  managerial 
levels,  there  is  a  large  proportion  in  the  professional , clerical  and 
sales  categories.  The  last  two  are  low  income  levels  while  the 
first  is  a  high  paying  bracket  relative  to  other  occupations.  The 
latter  group  is  indicative  of  the  service  centre  nature  of  Camrose. 
Notice  that  the  greatest  female  employment  occurs  in  what  might  be 
considered  the  low  paying  occupational  levels. 

Employment 

In  this  study,  employment,  the  number  of  people  actually  working, 
is  the  prime  unit  of  base  ratio  measure.  The  ratio  is  determined  from 
the  relative  employment  in 'basic' and  mixed  activities. 


In  the  analysis 
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all  types  of  employment  were  considered,  including  self-employed  indi¬ 
viduals.  Within  the  Camrose  area,  however,  those  directly  engaged  in 
agriculture  were  not  considered.  The  method  of  measurement  within  the 
city  was  intended  to  distinguish  those  enterprises  dealing  directly 

with  agricultural  pursuits  and  thus  to  give  an  indication  of  the  impact 

4 

of  agriculture  on  the  community.  The  problems  and  resolutions  of 
employment  data  were  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapters. 

From  the  survey  conducted  by  the  researcher  the  general  employ¬ 
ment  characteristics  were  ascertained  and  calculated  according  to  the 
five  industry  groups  (Table  III).  An  attempt  was  also  made  to  determine 
TABLE  III  -  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  CAMROSE  1964 


%  of  Total  _  %  of  Each  Activity _ 

Male  Full-  Part-  Female  Full-  Part- 
time  time  time  time 


Manufacturing  19.2  94.3  93.0  1.4  5.7  3.6  2.1 

Wholesale  3.3  89.0  87.7  7.3  11.0  8.5  2.4 

Service  Industry  6.3  85.  7  83.  1  2.6  14.3  13.  6  0.6 

Retail  26.7  73.  0  65.  6  7.5  26.9  21.  3  8.7 

Personal  Services  44.5  46.7  41.4  5.2  53.3  50.2  3.1 

Total  100.  0  66. 7  61.  7  JTo  33.  3  29~9  3.4 

Source:  Business  Survey,  1964. 

the  length  of  employment  in  each  economic  activity  (Table  IV).  As  of 
the  summer  of  1964  almost  one-third  of  the  occupied  labour  force  had 
been  employed  in  one  particular  job  for  less  than  one  year.  Of  this 
group,  the  highest  number  was  in  manufacturing.  The  history  of  ser¬ 
vice  centre  functions  is  reflected  in  the  high  number  of  employees 
in  retailing  who  have  held  their  jobs  for  more  than  five  years.  In 
general,  the  yearly  totals  decline  from  the  first  division  with  a 

^Will  be  discussed  further  in  succeeding  chapters. 
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TABLE  IV  - 

LENGTH  OF 

EMPLOYMENT, 

CAMROSE 

1964* 

<1  year 

1-3 

4-5 

6-10 

11-15 

>15 

Manufacturing 

221 

38 

123 

44 

14 

16 

Wholesale 

18 

18 

1 

24 

6 

7 

Service  Industry 

20 

26 

20 

24 

9 

16 

Retail 

171 

189 

96 

105 

44 

48 

Personal  Services 

141 

188 

65 

56 

17 

22 

Total 

571 

459 

305 

253 

90 

109 

%  of  Total 

32.0 

25.7 

17.  1 

14.1 

5.0 

6.  1 

/V 

Corrected  to  those  reporting 
Source:  Business  Survey,  1964 


slight  rise  in  the  final  category.  The  "greater  than  15  years"  bracket 
is  made  up  mainly  of  managerial  staff. 

The  Base  Ratio 

Base  ratio  theory  is  concerned  with  the  relationship  between 
'basic'  and  'service'  elements.  It  is  further  concerned  with  the 
relationship  of  these  elements  separately  with  total  community  popu¬ 
lation  and  the  total  employment  relationship  with  total  community 
population. 5  The  question  will  arise  as  to  the  merits  of  a  base-to- 
service  analysis.  Alexander6  feels  that  the  ratio  provides  a  view  of 
economic  ties  between  a  city  and  other  areas  and,  if  used  in  com¬ 
parative  studies,  will  permit  a  classi rication  in  terms  of  regional 
function.  Furthermore,  the  ratio  will  provide  an  indication  of  the 

5R. B.  Andrews.  "Mechanics  of  the  Urban  Economic  Base:  The  Concept 
of  Base  Ratios,"  Land  Economics,  Vol.  31,  1955,  p.  47. 

6J.W.  Alexander.  "The  Basic-Non  Basic  Concept  of  Urban  Economic 
Functions,"  in  H.M.  Mayer  and  C. F.  Kohn  (eds. )  Readings  in  Urban 
Geography ,  Chicago,  1963,  pp.  92-93. 
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importance  of  activities  in  the  economic  existence  of  Camrose.  A  break¬ 
down  of  the  ratio  will  show  the  percentage  of  export  and  the  degree  of 
basicness  in  each  activity. 

The  ratio  is  calculated  with  the 'basic1  activity  as  a  constant. 
Thus,  it  is  the  service  component  which  fluctuates.  Andrews^  indicates 
that  a  normal  ratio  of  between  1:1  and  1:2  exists  between  basic  and 
service  employment  in  each  activity.  A  typical  ratio  of  1:2  between 
total  employment  and  total  community  population  is  evident  in  most 
cities.  Of  reiterated  importance  in  the  understanding  of  the  ratio  is 
that,  "the  number  of  non-basic  employees  increase  as  the  size  of  the 

g 

delimited  area  increases." 

Explanation  of  Ratios 

The  discussion  of  the  theory  of  base  ratios  leads  to  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  ratio  as  derived  in  the  study  of  Camrose.  As  the  sales- 
employment  conversion  method  (Chapter  III)  was  the  only  logical  choice 
for  a  technique  of  measurement,  the  market  analysis  of  the  percentage 
of  enterprise  activity  dependent  on  outside  markets  was  utilized  and 
with  the  application  to  employment  data  the  ratios  were  obtained 
(Table  V).  The  B:N  ratio  of  100:106  means  that  100  employees  in 
' basic' activity  in  Camrose  support  106  service  employees.  This  ratio 
appears  'normal'  for  a  North  American  city  (see  footnote  7).  As  far 
as  the  city  of  Camrose  is  concerned  the  ratio  is  probably  distorted 

^R. B.  Andrews,  op. ci t. ,  p.  47. 

Q 

V.  Roterus  and  W.  Calef.  "Notes  on  the  Basic-Non  Basic  Employ¬ 
ment  Ratio  in  H.M.  Mayer  and  C. F.  Kohn  (eds.  )  Readings  in  Urban 
Geography,  Chicago,  1963,  p.  102. 


' 
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TABLE  V  -  ECONOMIC  BASE  RATIOS 
CAMROSE 


Population  1961  6936 
Employment  1961  2425 
Population  (est.)  1964  7356 
Total  Employ.  1964  2452 
Basic  Employ.  1187 
Non-basic  Employ  1264 


Ratios 

B:N  100:106 

TE: TP  100:300 

TE:TP  (1961)  100:280 

B : TE  100:206 

B : TP  100:619 


7o  Total  Employment 


Manu. 

19.  2 

Whole. 

3.  3 

Ser. Ind. 

6.  3 

Retail 

26.  7 

Per. Ser. 

44.5 

Employment 

Manu. 

31.  6 

Whole. 

3.4 

Ser.  Ind. 

5.7 

Retail 

13.  8 

Per.  Ser. 

45.5 

Source:  Business  Survey  1964 


to  the  extent  that  'basic ' activi ty  which  involves  capital  is  not  reflected 
in  this  ratio.  This  would  have  an  effect  on  the  ratio  with  reference 
to  pensions,  in  that  one  person  in  seven  receives  a  government  pension 
and  such  could  not  be  quantified. 

Figure  5  shows  the  relation  of  the  various  activities  as  part  of 
total  employment  and 'basic ' employment.  From  this  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  most  important 'basic' activi ty,  in  terms  of  employment,  is  in 
the  field  of  personal  services.  This  is  perhaps  abnormally  high,  but 
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is  an  indication  of  the  institutional  and  medical  services  provided  by 
Camrose.  In  addition,  this  sector  is  affected  by  the  number  of  non¬ 
local  government  offices  in  the  city.  The  graph  indicates  that  manu¬ 
facturing  is  important  in  terms  of  the  number  employed  in'basic  activity 
relative  to  total  employment  in  manufacturing.  In  terms  of  business 
beyond  the  base  area  retailing  exhibits  a  sharp  drop.  This  ’ drop ' supports 

the  argument  that  the  selected  base  area  is  the  economic  unit  of  the  city 
of  Camrose.  Because  of  the  small  total  employment  in  service  industry 
and  wholesaling  these  activities  have  a  very  small  impact  on  basic 
employment. 

The  Total  Employment- to -Total  Population  ratio  for  1964  is  above 
what  Andrews  considers  a  normal  ratio.  There  are  two  explanations  for 
this  discrepancy.  The  first  is  related  to  the  dependency  ratio  of  1:1, 
and  especially  to  the  number  of  persons  above  70  years  of  age.  The 
second  is  that  the  rural  activities  within  the  base  area  have  not  been 
considered,  as  yet,  in  supporting  the  economy  of  the  city.  In  lieu 
of  the  ratio  derived  it  might  be  postulated  that  the  rural  community 
has  some  effect  upon  the  supports  of  ’non-basic' activity  within  the 
base  area.  The  ratio,  however,  is  not  greatly  distorted  by  the  survey 
questionnaire  technique.  An  examination  of  the  1961  ratio  derived 
from  Census  data  shows  only  a  slight  absolute  difference.  This  diff¬ 
erence  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  population 
increase  and  the  survey  did  not  have  a  100  per  cent  return.  This 
TE: TP  ratio,  on  the  whole,  appears  in  comparison  with  the  1961  ratio, 
to  be  true  of  Camrose.  Thus  the  survey  carried  out  appears  to  have 
merit. 

The  Basic-to-Total  Employment  ratio  and  the  Basic-to-Total 


. 
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Population  ratios  are  logical  sequences  from  the  B:N  ratio  and  TE:TP 
ratios  respectively. 

Correction  to  Hours  Worked  Per  Week 

The  use  of  employment  data  for  determining  base  ratios  does  not 
take  into  account  part-time  or  seasonal  employment.  Consequently, 
there  is  an  adjustment  to  "hours  worked  per  week"  in  each  enterprise. 

In  the  use  of  this  unit  the  tables  and  by  extension,  the  ratios,  were 
corrected  to  those  answering  both  the  employment  and  hours  worked 
questions  (Table  VI).  Small  discrepancies  can  be  noted,  with  a  slightly 

TABLE  VI  -  HOURS  WORKED/WEEK,  CAMROSE 
(CORRECTED  TO  THOSE  REPORTING) 


Employment 

Hours  Worked 

1. 

Manufacturing 

22.  3 

18,7 

2. 

Wholesale 

3.7 

4.2 

3. 

Ser. Ind. 

4.6 

5.  8 

4. 

Retail 

30.5 

32.  7 

5. 

Per. Ser. 

38.9 

38.6 

100.  0 

100.  0 

of  Base 

1. 

Manufacturing 

33.5 

29.0 

2. 

Wholesale 

3.5 

4.2 

3. 

Ser.  Ind. 

4,2 

4.7 

4. 

Re tai 1 

14.  6 

16.4 

5. 

Per. Ser. 

44,2 

45.  7 

100.  0 

100.  0 

Ratio  Hours  Worked  Per  Week 


Basic  42050 
Non  Basic  43195 
Total  85245 


B : N  100:101 

B :TE  100:202 


Source:  Business  Survey,  1964 
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lower  absolute  ratio*  However,  in  terms  of  the  relative  positions  of 
the  activities  to  total  activity,  there  is  no  significant  change  (Fig. 6). 

From  the  analysis  of  employment  and  "hours  worked"  data  the 

following  implications  can  be  made.  Personal  service  is  the  dominant 

1  basic' activity.  In  Blechynden's  study  of  Hamilton,  New  Zealand,  per- 

9 

sonal  services  employed  the  highest  proportion  of  'non-basic'  workers. 

The  high  proportion  of  'basic'  workers  in  Camrose  can  be  related  to 
an  abnormal  extension  of  the  city's  secondary  trade  area  east  to  the 
Saskatchewan  border, ^  and  to  the  high  proportion  of  non-local  govern¬ 
ment  activity  in  Camrose.  Clearly,  retail  trade  and  local  services 
are  endogenous  activity. 

DIFFERENT  ASPECTS  OF  THE  BASE 

While  preceding  discussion  has  presented  the  B:N  ratio  as  derived 
from  the  sales-employment  conversion  technique,  there  are  factors  in¬ 
volved  in  the  economic  base  which  are  related  t.o  the  ratio.  These 
aspects  give  a  wider  scope  to  the  economic  base  of  Camrose  and  pro¬ 
vide  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  components  of  the  economic  base. 

Unmixed  Basic  Activity  -  A  truer  picture  of  'export'  activity 
can  be  gained  from  an  examination  of  activity  which  is  completely 
dependent  on  non-local  forces.  This,  of  course,  will  change  the  B:N 
ratio  and  will  give  a  better  indication  of  the  orientation  of  the 
sectors  in  the  economy  to  the  region. 


9 

K.  Blechynden.  "An  Economic  Base  Analysis  of  Hamilton,  1961," 
New  Zealand  Geographer,  Vol.  20,  No.  2,  1964,  p.  134. 

10H.A.  Rendall.  "Trade  Areas  of  Camrose,  Wetaskiwin  and  Ponoka" 
unpublished  M. A.  thesis,  University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  1962. 
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Employment  data  for  all  enterprises  indicfiting  100  per  cent 
'export'  sales  volume  were  calculated  from  the  questionnaires.  Since 
the  correction  to  "hours  worked  per  week"  had  revealed  few  discrep¬ 
ancies  this  unit  was  not  considered  in  the  present  evaluation.  Manu¬ 
facturing,  wholesaling  and  personal  service  activity  were  the  activities 
containing  100  per  cent  exogenous  enterprises.  It  was  found  that  79.6 
per  cent  of  manufacturing,  26.8  per  cent  of  wholesaling  and  27.5  per 
cent  of  personal  services  employment  were  involved  in  enterprises 
having  100  per  cent  basic  activity.  Furthermore,  unmixed  basic  activity 
accounted  for  58.6  per  cent  of  total  basic  employment  and  33.8  per  cent 
of  total  community  employment. 

The  resultant  data  produced  a  B:N  ratio  of  100:252  (Table  VTI), 


TABLE  VII  -  100  PER  CENT  BASIC  ACTIVITY 

CAMROSE 


Total  Employment 

2452 

100%  Basic 

Employment 

697 

Non-Basic 

Employment 

1755 

B :  N 

100:252 

B :  TE 

100:358 

TE:  TP 

100:300 

B  :TP 

100:1055 

Source:  Business  Survey,  1964 


from  which  it  may  be  assumed  that  strictly  exogenous  activity  would 
not  be  able  to  support  the  economy  of  Camrose.  This  assumption  is 
based  on  the  premise  that  the  true  B : N  ratio  is  100:106  which  thus 
provides  the  maximum  support.  Additionally,  the  former  ratio  serves 
to  point  out  the  influence  on  the  economic  base  of  Camrose  of  an 
extensive  umland,  in  that  the  remainder  of  activity  is  "mixed"  and 
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the  'basic'  activity  has  only  been  determined  by  a  line  which  divides  the 
rural  area  into  a  primary  economic  unit.  Furthermore,  this  ratio 
supports  the  assumption  that  Camrose  is  dependent,  to  some  extent,  upon 
the  rural  activity  of  the  base  area  to  augment  its  economy. 

Another  important  fact  arising  from  this  breakdown  is  the  industrial 
distribution  of  employment  involved  in  100  per  cent  export  activity. 
Manufacturing  has  53  per  cent  of  this  employment,  personal  services  43 
per  cent  and  wholesaling  4  per  cent.  Personal  services  activity  in  this 
breakdown  is  based  almost  entirely  on  payrolls  originating  outside  the 
area.  Consequently,  as  far  as ' basic ' activity  with  100  per  cent  'export' 
is  concerned,  manufacturing  is  the  prime  activity  in  the  city. 

Degree  of  Basicness  -  A  further  aspect  of  the  base  is  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  which  activities  have  a  relatively  higher  degree  of  basic¬ 
ness.  While  previous  data  have  shown  the  amount  of 'basic'  activity  in 
each  of  the  major  activity  groups,  this  'basic' activity  is  in  relation 
to  the  total  employment.  The  following  discussion  simply  indicates 
the  "basic ' employment  in  each  activity  group  relative  to  total  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  group.  Consequently,  in  some  cases  it  shows  a  marked 
change  from  the  information  gleaned  from  the  actual  base  ratio. 

Alexander11  devised  a  system  whereby  a  classification  of  activity 
basicness  was  determined  from  the  percentage  of  an  activity  s  response 
to  local  and  non-local  markets.  For  all  intents  and  purposes,  this 
classification  recognizes  areal  relationships.  According  to  Alexander, 


11 


J.W.  Alexander,  op. cit. , 


pp.  94-95. 
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if  over  75  per  cent  of  the  market  volume  of  an  activity  is  in  response 
to  non-local  market  demands  it  is  considered  basic  (B).  Only  manu¬ 
facturing  falls  into  this  category.  Consequently,  only  manufacturing 
may  be  considered  truly  basic1  to  the  economy  of  Camrose  under  this 
classification,  and  is  the  most  important  activity  in  terms  of  relation¬ 
ships  with  the  non-local  market. 

The  category  Bn  includes  activity  which  is  still  predominantly 
oriented  to  the  non-local  market,  but  is  more  dependent  on  base  area 
markets  than  the  previous  category,  to  the  extent  that  at  least  25  per 
cent  is 1 non-basic. '  Wholesaling  was  in  this  category  but  closely  bor¬ 
dered  the  succeeding  category  in  that  50.3  per  cent  of  its  markets 
were  non-local.  This  classification  of  wholesaling  brings  out  more 
than  previous  discussion  the  regional  collection  and  distribution  function 
of  Camrose  and  the  relative  basicness. of  this  activity. 

The  category  Nb  is  25-50  per  cent  dependent  on  the 'basic' market. 
Personal  services  activity  is  in  this  category  but  extremely  close  to 
being  Bn.  It  may  be  considered  to  be  50  per  cent  'basic' and  50  per 
cent 'non-basic. '  (The  amount  of  basicness  is  relatively  high  for  this 
particular  activity.)  Outside  of  the  influence  of  non-local  govern¬ 
ment  this  is  an  indication  of  the  centripetal  force  exerted  by  Camrose 
outside  of  its  primary  trading  area.  It  is  a  reflection  of  the  wide 
area  drawn  upon  by  the  medical,  institutional  and  professional  services 
of  Camrose.  On  the  other  hand,  despite  the  high  absolute  number  em¬ 
ployed  in  Camrose  by  personal  services  the  activity  is  not  as  basic 
as  might  have  been  assumed  from  employment  data. 

Service  activity  reflects  a  greater  dependence  on  base  area 
market  (63  per  cent).  This  classification  does  correspond  to  the 
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analysis  of  employment  data.  The  classification  bears  out  the  presumed 
orientation  of  service  industry  to  the  needs  of  the  base  area. 

Retailing,  while  in  the  Nb  category  is  extremely  close  to  being 
classified  as  N,  where  orientation  is  to  the  local  market  with  less  than 
25  per  cent  of  market  volume  in  the  non-local  market.  This  classification 
is  to  be  expected  and  further  indicates  the  practicality  of  choosing  the 
primary  trading  area  as  the  base  area.  On  the  other  hand,  the  greater 
than  usual  dependence  of  Camrose  retailing  on  non-local  markets  is 
indicative  of  the  vast  regional  orientation  of  the  city's  economy  in 
catering  to  the  rural  populations. 

Apart  from  the  validity  of  this  classification  in  expressing  areal 
associations  in  terms  of  market  volume,  it  dbes  not  reflect  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  absolute  numbers  in  bringing  income  into  Camrose.  Unfortunately 
the  classification,  while  it  does  permit  an  examination  of  the  degree 
of  basicness,  has  the  weakness  that  the  percentage  in  each  activity  is 
relative  only  to  total  business  in  that  activity  and  not  to  the  entire 
communi ty . 

Movement  of  Goods,  Services  and  Capital  -  The  establishment  of 
a  base  ratio  is  based  on  the  movement  of  goods,  services  and  capital 
into  or  out  of  the  base  area.  Thus  it  is  imperative  to  examine  the 
relative  importance  of  each  of  these  elements  in' basic.' activity. 

Andrews  classified 'basic'  activities  on  the  basis  of  the  two 
principal  space  relationships  of  consumer  and  purchaser  to  the  export 
pattern  of  goods,  services  and  capital.  The  first  classification  was 


12R. B.  Andrews.  "The  Mechanics  of  the  Urban  Economic  Base:  A 
Classification  of  Base  Types,"  Land  Economics,  Vol.  29,  1953,  pp. 
344-46. 
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the  movement  of  Goods,  Services  and  Capital  to  the  Consumer-Purchaser, 
while  the  second  classification  was  the  movement  of  the  Consumer- 
Purchaser  to  Goods,  Services  and  Capital.  These  were  measured  utilizing 
employment  and  market  volume  data.  The  movement  of  goods  and  services 
is  straightforward.  Capital  movement,  as  pointed  out  earlier,  was 
extremely  hard  to  examine  and  information  pertaining  to  this  element 
was  sparse.  An  attempt  was  made  to  trace  capital  movement  through 
financial  institutions  and  real  estate  offices. 

Table  VIII  shows  the  relationship  of  the  two  classifications  and 


TABLE  VIII  -  BASIC  INDUSTRY 
CAMROSE 


A.  Movement  of  Goods ■,  Services ,  Capital  to  Consumer 

Percentage 

Goods 

34.  9 

Services 

6.  0 

Capital 

1.9 

42.  8 

B.  Movement 

of  Consumer 

to  Goods, Services, Capital 

Goods 

13.  8 

Services 

43.4 

57.2 

Unit  of 

Measurement : 

Employment 

Source:  Business  Survey,  1964 


reveals  the  inability  to  trace  capital  movement.  Classification  A 
indicates  that  the  goods  category  is  naturally  higher  considering  the 
manufacturing  and  wholesaling  functions  in  Camrose.  The  services  are 
low  in  comparison  with  classification  B  in  that  very  few  services 
are  dispensed  personally  outside  the  area.  The  capital  category  is 
definitely  lower  than  is  true  of  Camrose.  However,  for  all  intents 


< 
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and  purposes  the  ranking  is  indicative  of  the  city. 

In  classification  B  services  are  the  most  important  component. 

In  fact,  the  movement  of  the  consumer-purchaser  to  services  outranks 
the  entire  'basic' classification  A.  This  again  attests  to  the  service 
function  of  medical,  educational,  and  governmental  institutions  pro¬ 
vided  by  Camrose  beyond  the  borders  of  its  base  area.  Similarly,  the 
'goods'  category  reveals  the  importance  of  Camrose  as  a  centre  for 
specialized  retail  shopping.  In  all,  the  table,  and  especially  classi¬ 
fication  B,  is  indicative  of  the  service  centre  nature  of  Camrose.  This 
is  revealed  by  the  fact  that  in 'basic'  activity  15  per  cent  more  employ¬ 
ment  is  related  to  the  movement  to  the  city  of  the  consumer-purchaser. 

13 

Index  of  Local  Specialization  -  After  Mattila  and  Thompson 

14 

an  attempt  was  made  to  use  the  1961  census  figures  for  Camrose  and 
the  nation  to  devise  indices  of  local  specialization  and  surplus 
workers.  These  indices  would  apply  to  each  of  the  broad  industry 
groups  in  the  Census  classification.  The  index  of  local  specialization 
is  a  ratio  of  an  industry's  share  of  local  employment  relative  to  an 
industry's  share  of  national  employment.  Where  a  value  is  greater 
than  one  the  industry  is  more  important  to  the  locality  than  it  is  in 
the  nation. 

An  index  of  surplus  workers  was  worked  out,  but  it  proved  too 
unwieldy  and  unrealistic  because  of  the  small  size  of  the  city.  The 


13J.M.  Mattila  and  W. R.  Thompson.  "The  Measurement  of  the  Economic 
Base  of  Metropolitan  Areas,"  Land  Economics,  Vol.  31,  1955,  pp.  217-20. 

^Canada.  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  Census  of  Canada,  1961. 
Labour  Force,  Bull.  3.2-5,  Ottawa,  1963. 
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ranking,  however,  was  identical  to  the  index  of  local  specialization 
which  appears  in  Table  IX.  Those  industries  below  the  line  are  not  as 


TABLE  IX  -  RANKING  OF  INDICES  OF  LOCAL  SPECIALIZATION 
AND  SURPLUS  WORKERS  (1961) 


Ranking 

Total  Index  of 

Index  of  Sur- 

Specialization 

plus  Workers 

Trade 

1 

7.4 

484 

Service 

2 

1.8 

394 

Construe  tion 

3 

1. 13 

38 

Mines 

4 

1.11 

29 

Finance 

5 

1.05 

19 

Transportation 

6 

.935 

-7 

Public  Service 

7 

.  635 

-54 

Agriculture 

8 

.33 

-141 

Manufacture 

9 

.32 

-332 

Source:  Census  of  Canada,  1961,  Labour  Force  Bull. 3. 2-5 


important  to  the  local  area  as  are  those  above  the  line,  relative  to 
the  nation.  The  indices  as  such  are  hampered  by  the  small  size  of  the 
city  and  consequently  should  not  be  relied  upon  as  indicative  of  the 
importance  to  the  economy  of  the  various  industrial  groupings.  The 
ranking  of  the  industries  does  reveal  the  service  centre  nature  of 
Camrose  as  is  evident  in  the  'trade'  and  'service'  ranking. 

Payrolls 

In  economic  base  theory,  the  implication  is  that  certain  exo¬ 
genous  activities  bring  money  into  the  community,  which  is  paid  out 
as  income  to  the  employees  of  the  community.  This  income  is,  in  tuin, 
spent  by  the'basic*  employees  to  the  service  sector  of  the  community. 
Thus,  it  is  the  earnings  produced  by  the  employment  of  the  work  force 
that  constitutes  the  product  of  the  employment  resource.  Conse¬ 
quently,  this  is  the  importance  of  a  study  of  payrolls  and  incomes 
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in  conjunction  with  employment  analysis.  The  drawback  is  that  while 
payrolls  and  incomes  from  economic  activity  are  easily  obtained,  this 
unit  does  not  include  other  sources  of  income.  Furthermore,  the  survey 
revealed  that  15  per  cent  were  self-employed:  these  people  did  not  have 
a  'payroll'  and  were  reluctant  to  state  their  own  monthly  incomes. 

The  data  from  the  questionnaire  were  analysed  in  terms  of  weekly, 
biweekly  and  monthly  totals  in  each  activity,  with  the  final  compu¬ 
tations  being  in  terms  of  calculated  monthly  totals.  It  was  found  that 
28  per  cent  of  the  enterprises  paid  their  employees  on  a  weekly  basis. 
Retailing  was  the  dominant  activity  in  this  category.  Over  half  of 
the  manufacturing  enterprises  also  pay  on  a  weekly  basis.  Biweekly 
wages  and  salaries  were  paid  by  29  per  cent  of  business  enterprises. 
Retailing  was  still  dominant.  There  was  a  rise,  however,  in  the 
personal  services  activity  which  is  indicative  of  the  federal  and 
municipal  government  payroll  periods. 

In  the  monthly  period  28  per  cent  of  payrolls  in  Camrose  were 
paid  at  this  interval.  In  this  category  there  is  a  significant  rise 
in  personal  Services  and  Wholesaling.  The  former  is  a  reflection  of 
the  provincial  offices  in  Camrose.  The  latter  is  indicative  of  the 
bulk  oil  dealerships  and  grain  storage  organizations. 

It  was  hoped  that  this  division  into  pay  periods  would  reveal 
a  linkage  between  basic  and  service  activities.  The  distribution, 
however,  is  relatively  even,  so  no  concrete  relationships  could  be 
drawn. 

The  division  of  payrolls  between 'basic' and 'service  was  conducted 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  employment  unit.  The  percentage  of  market 
volume  outside  the  area  was  transferred  to  payrolls.  In  addition, 
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payrolls  originating  outside  the  area  were  utilized  in  the  distinction 
between  'basic*  and  'service!  payroll.  The  accompanying  Figure  7  shows 
the  distribution  of  total  and  basic  payrolls  among  the  activities. 

The  portion  illustrating  total  payroll  in  personal  services  is  by  far  the 
leading  category.  This  leadership  is  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  rela¬ 
tively  large  number  employed.  Manufacturing  is  more  important  in 
relation  to  retailing  than  was  apparent  in  the  employment  analysis. 

This  is  a  reflection  of  two  factors.  The  first  is  that  the  type  of 
manufacturing  which  employs  large  numbers  in  Camrose  requires  skilled, 
highly  paid  labour.  In  apposition,  retailing  has  a  relatively  unskilled, 
lower  salaried  employment.  Furthermore,  26.9  per  cent  of  retail  employ¬ 
ment  was  female  as  compared  with  5.7  per  cent  in  manufacturing.  In 
addition  this  relationship  indicates  that  manufacturing,  despite  the 
smaller  absolute  number  employed,  is  as  important  as  retailing  in 
generating  payrolls.  The  payrolls  in  service  industry  and  wholesaling 
and  the  relative  positions  in  the  total  economy  are  strictly  governed 
by  the  number  employed. 

In  the' basic' category  personal  services  is  not  as  important  as 
it  had  appeared  in  employment  analysis  initially.  This  difference 
can  partly  be  related  to  the  higher  percentage,  relative  to  manu¬ 
facturing,  of  those  who  are  'self  employed.  '  This  difference  is 
further  accentuated  by  the  number  of  professionals,  specifically 
doctors,  dentists  and  lawyers,  who  did  not  include  themselves  in  pay¬ 
roll  data.  This  group  is  the  highest  paid  in  Camrose,  as  extra¬ 
polated  from  income  data.  On  the  other  hand,  the  higher  percentage 
(53  per  cent)  of  females  employed  in  personal  services  is  the  main 
cause  for  the  relative  ’proximity'  of  manufacturing  and  personal 


FIGURE  7 

PERCENTAGE  OF  PAYROLL  PAID  PER 
MONTH  BY  ECONOMIC  ACTIVITY 
CAMROSE,  1964 
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services.  Consequently,  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  some  data,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  'basic'  personal  service  payroll  is  indicative  of  that 
activity  in  Camrose. 

Therefore,  from  the  graph  it  may  be  assumed  that  manufacturing 
and  personal  services  are  equally  the  most  important 'basic?  activities 
in  Camrose  in  terms  of  generating  income  from  beyond  the  base  area. 

In  terms  of  the  actual  'basic'  payroll  relative  to  total  payroll,  manu¬ 
facturing  in  the  city  of  Camrose  is  the  most  productive 'basic' activity. 
Incomes 

Income  analysis  is  useful  in  that  it  reflects  the  utilization  of 
the  labour  resource  in  Camrose.  Furthermore,  it  indicates,  in  relation 
to  payrolls,  the  importance  of  various 'basic' and 'non-basic'  activities 
in  the  distribution  of  incomes.  Finally,  it  is  indicative  of  how 
basic  activity  sets  the  level  of  income  in  the  city  of  Camrose. 

The  incomes  from  activity  are  only  one  result  of  the  B:N  cause- 
effect  relationship.  The  distribution  of  income  within  the  com¬ 
munity  is  indicative  of  the  standard  of  living  of  the  inhabitants  and 
to  some  extent  will  reflect  the  ability  to  consume  and  save.  The 

accompanying  graphs  indicate  the  percentage  of  employees  in  each 
activity  as  related  to  the  yearly  income  brackets.  The  overall  im¬ 
pressions  from  Figure  8  are  marked.  There  is  an  extremely  predominant 
percentage  of  manufacturing  employees  in  the  $4000-$6000  bracket.  In 
all  other  activity  the  greatest  percentage  receives  from  $2000  to 
$4000  a  year.  The  distribution  of  incomes  between  manufacturing  and 


15R.W.  Pfouts  and  E. T.  Curtis.  "Limitations  of  the  Economic  Base 
Analysis,"  in  R.  W.  Pfouts  (ed. )  Techniques  of  Urban  Economic  Analysis, 
Trenton,  1960,  p.  322. 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  YEARLY  INCOME  IN  ECONOMIC  ACTIVITIES 

CAMROSE,  1964 
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other  activity  accounts  for  the  increase  in  the  importance  of  manu¬ 
facturing  relative  to  other  activity  in  the  payroll  analysis. 

The  percentage  of  part-time  employees  in  an  activity  and  the  per¬ 
centage  of  female  employees  in  the  same  activity  is  reflected  in  the 
relative  number  in  that  activity  receiving  less  than  $2000  a  year.  Of 
the  activities  with  less  than  10  per  cent  of  their  total  employment  in 
this  bracket  there  is  a  relatively  low  female  employment  and/or  a 
relatively  low  part-time  employment.  For  example,  retailing  has  the 
highest  percentage  (16  per  cent)  of  part-time  employment  and  the 
highest  percentage  in  the  less  than  $2000  category. 

In  the  $2000-$4000  group  the  percentage  in  each  activity  is  a 
reflection  of  the  number  of  females  employed  and  the  availability  of 
unskilled  jobs  in  Camrose.  This  bracket  further  points  out  the  high 
percentage  of  personal  service  employees  receiving  this  yearly  income. 
This  again  accounts  for  the  relative  decrease  in  personal  services 
payroll  in  the  total  and 'basic ' categories  as  well  as  in  retailing. 

In  the  $4000-$6000  group  manufacturing  is,  for  reasons  stated, 
predominant.  This  bracket  indicates  a  close  correlation  between 
wholesaling,  service  industry  and  retailing  in  the  percentage  of  em¬ 
ployees  receiving  the  yearly  income.  There  is  a  very  sharp  drop  in 
personal  services  employees  in  this  wage  category.  The  other  income 
brackets  grade  down  and  tend  to  level  out  at  the  $8000-$10, 000  grouping. 
The  last  point  of  importance  to  the  economic  base  of  Camrose  is  the 
rise  of  personal  services  activity  in  the  >$10,000  category.  This  is 
a  result  of  the  number  of  professionals  in  this  activity. 

Figure  9,  representing  income  levels  from  total  employment  in 
the  community,  is  a  summation  of  the  first  graph.  From  this  graph  it 
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may  be  assumed  that  the  median  income  in  Camrose  is  between  $2000  and 
$4000  a  year.  In  Camrose  91  per  cent  of  the  employees  have  an  income 
of  less  than  $6000  a  year.  Of  this,  57  per  cent  have  an  income  of 
less  than  $4000  while  12  per  cent  make  less  than  $2000.  The  result  is 
that  on  the  whole  spending  power  is  reduced,  investment  by  a  majority 
of  the  population  is  negligible  and  savings  are  difficult.  Further¬ 
more,  this  graph  reflects  an  orientation  to  the  services  of  Camrose 
and  not  to  the  manufacturing  sector  of  the  economy.  Consequently, 
it  is  postulated  that  the  incomes  in  Camrose  reflect  its  service  centre 
function. 

Figure  10  shows  the  percentage  of  employees  of  each  activity  in 
the  income  brackets  relative  to  the  total  number  in  that  bracket. 

With  the  exception  of  $4000-$6000  category  personal  services  activity 
has  the  largest  percentage  of  employees  in  each  income  range.  Further¬ 
more,  with  the  above  exception,  personal  services  employees  in  each 
bracket  are  almost  equal  to  the  combined  total  of  all  other  activity. 
This  fact  in  combination  with  employment  and  payroll  data  implies 
that  personal  services  is  the  most  important  activity  in  Camrose 
and  the  leading  'basic' activity.  Again,  this  is  evidence  of  the  service 
centre  orientation  of  Camrose  to  a  large  rural  umland.  Retailing  is 
the  second  activity  in  terms  of  the  percentage  in  each  bracket,  with 
the  one  exception.  This  further  attests  to  the  service  function  of 
Camrose,  although  this  sector  is  oriented  to  the  rural  area  within  the 
base  limits.  The  other  activities  remain  constant  with  manufacturing, 
service  industry  and  wholesaling  in  that  order.  Finally,  it  may  be 
interpreted  from  this  graph  that  in  Camrose  an  activity's  employment 
relative  to  total  employment  is  a  general  indication  of  the  ranking 
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FIGURE  10 

PERCENTAGE  OF  SELECTED  INCOMES  IN  ECONOMIC  ACTIVITY 

CAMROSE,  1964 
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in  the  various  income  brackets. 

Payroll  and  income  analysis  have  given  an  indication  of  the 

utilization  of  the  labour  resource  in  Camrose.  The  use  of  incomes  will 

reflect  in  the  future  any  changes  in  Camrose,  with  respect  to  speciali- 

16 

zation.  Stewart  points  out  that  higher  per  capita  incomes  reflect 
a  change  from  an  agricultural  economy  to  a  diversified  economy.  Higher 
incomes  mean  a  diversification  of  purchases  for  any  category  of  goods 
or  services  and  therefore  a  greater  dependence  on  goods  and  services 
produced  elsewhere.  7  Consequently,  Camrose  from  the  income  analysis 
seems  to  be  moving  from  the  strictly  agricultural  service  centre  with 
the  addition  of  manufacturing,  professional  services  and  higher  edu¬ 
cational  institutions.  However,  the  general  level  of  income  relative 
to  the  province  and  the  nation  is  low.  Consequently,  Camrose  may  be 
assumed  to  be  primarily  agricultural  in  its  economy.  From  this  it 
may  be  extrapolated  that  one  of  the  main  activities  in  support  of 
the  town  is  agriculture. 

The  regional  service  centre  nature  of  Camrose  is  thus  reflected 
by  low  income  employment.  This  manifests  itself  in  unskilled  jobs 
and  high  female  employment.  Apart  from  manufacturing,  basic  income 
creating  employment  is  oriented  to  the  large  tributary  region  beyond 
the  primary  trading  area.  Furthermore,  on  the  basis  of  income  created 
from 'basic'  activity  it  was  found  that  $100  from'basic' payroll  could 


^  C.  T.  Stewart.  "Economic  Base  Dyhamics,"  Land  Economics,  Vol. 
35,  1959,  pp.  327-36. 

17 IBID. ,  p.  329. 
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hypothetically  result  in  $79  in  'service'  payroll.  For  all  intents 
and  purposes  this  leaves  very  little  for  rent,  taxes  and  the  procure¬ 
ment  of  goods  by  'service'  activity.  This,  in  effect,  develops  greater 
impact  when  it  is  considered  that,  theoretically,  for  every  $100  paid 
out  by  100  per  cent  basic  activity  $179  would  have  to  be  paid  by 
'service'  activity.  This  is  an  impossibility.  Consequently,  there 
is  another  basic  activity  which  supports  the  community --namely  agri¬ 
culture.  The  effect  of  agriculture  will  be  discussed  further. 

In  terms  of  other  income-creating  activity  rental  income  will  be 
discussed  in  the  next  chapter.  The  number  of  people  eligible  for 
government  pensions  is  an  important  income-creating  activity  in  Camrose. 
Pensions  contribute  approximately  the  same  amount  as  service  industry 
and  wholesaling  per  month.  Consequently,  while  it  is  hard  to  quantify 
this  data,  it  may  be  said  that  every  government  pensioner  could 
support  one-quarter  of  an  employee  in  a  Camrose  retail  store  in  terms 
of  monthly  payrolls  and  yearly  incomes. 

Conclusions 

The  preceding  analyses  have  introduced  many  facts  and  concepts 
which  need  to  be  drawn  together.  From  the  analysis  of  population, 
labour  force  and  employment  was  gained  an  insight  into  the  effect  of 
these  elements  on  the  base  ratio,  payrolls  and  incomes.  It  is  apparent 
that  the  numbers  of  females  employed  affects  the  income  level  of  the 
city.  Furthermore,  from  the  knowledge  of  the  age-sex  structure  of 
the  city  the  indirect  and  direct  influence  of  pensioners  on  the 
economic  base  can  be  appreciated.  Pensions  definitely  increase  the 
money  flow  in  Camrose,  but  they  are  not  reflected  in  base  ratio 


employment  data. 
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The  base  ratio  as  derived  from  the  sales-employment  conversion 
technique  indicated  that  personal  sen/ices  was  the  greatest  employer 
of  the  Camrose  labour  force  and  was  the  most  important  'basic'  acti¬ 
vity  in  terms  of  employment.  In  order  to  check  the  validity  of  the 
base  ratio  the  employment  data  was  corrected  to  "hours  worked  per  week. " 
There  was  no  significant  change.  From  the  analyses  and  comparisons  of 
the  various  ratios  derived  it  may  be  concluded  that  personal  services 
is  the  most  important  'basic'  activity,  through  sheer  weight  of  numbers 
of  employees  while  retail  activity  and  local  services  are  definitely 
endogenous. 

In  correcting  data  to  purely 'basic' activity  it  was  found  that 
manufacturing,  personal  services  and  wholesaling,  in  that  order,  were 
the  most  important  activities.  A  further  examination  of  the  economic 
base  activities  by  the  determination  of  the  degree  of  basicness  revealed 
that  manufacturing  was  the  only  truly 'basic' activity.  Personal  services, 
however,  ranked  abnormally  high  in  this  classification.  Furthermore, 
the  historical  wholesaling  function  and  its  orientation  to  the  non¬ 
local  market  was  revealed  where  prior  examination  had  apparently 
relegated  this  activity  to  a  position  of  small  significance  in  the 
'basic'  component. 

Another  type  of  examination  of  the  aspect  of  the  economic  base 
was  a  determination  of  the  movement  of  goods,  services  and  capital, 
for  these  are  the  elements  in  combination  with  the  consumer-purchaser 
which  determine  the  economic  base.  It  revealed  the  importance  of 
manufacturing  and  wholesaling  in  the  movement  of  goods  to  the.  con¬ 
sumer-purchaser.  Furthermore,  the  difficulty  in  determining 'basic' 
activity  and  the  contribution  to  the  economic  base  of  enterprises 
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involved  with  capital  movement  is  indicated  in  the  discussion.  The 
influence  of  the  service  function  of  Camrose  is  revealed  in  the  movement 
of  the  consumer-purchaser  to  services  and  the  fact  that  this  movement 
in  combination  with  goods  and  capital  is  more  important  than  movement 
to  the  consumer-purchaser. 

The  index  of  local  specialization  was  not  as  important  to  the 
economic  base,  but  served  to  support  the  conclusions  of  previous  data. 
For  example,  trade  (retailing  and  wholesaling)  was  the  most  locally- 
oriented  activity,  while  manufacturing  was  the  most  non-locally-oriented 
activity. 

When  employment  data  are  compared  to  payroll  data  manufacturing  is 
close  to  personal  services  in  the  amounts  paid  out  to  employees, 
although  the  former  has  a  smaller  number  employed  in  basic  activity. 
Furthermore,  in  terms  of  total  activity  manufacturing  payrolls  are 
as  important  as  retailing.  Thus  manufacturing  is  a  more  important 
activity  when  payrolls  are  considered. 

In  terms  of  a  combined  analysis  of  employment  payrolls  and 
incomes  personal  services  activity  is  the  most  important 'basic'  activity 
followed  by  manufacturing,  retailing,  pensioners,  service  industry  and 
wholesaling.  Retailing  is  the  most  important  'service'  activity 
followed  by  service  industry,  personal  services,  wholesaling  and 
manufa cturing.  The  latter  ranking  is  based  on  the  degree  of  basicness. 

From  the  rankings  in  both  sectors,  it  might  be  assumed  that  this 
economy, despite  the  manufacturing  influence,  is  oriented  to  the  rural 
area.  Agricultural  basicness  in  the  base  area  has  been  difficult  to 
quantify.  However,  its  influence  was  postulated  from  ratios,  payrolls 
and  incomes  as  they  were  analysed.  Indirectly,  agriculture  is  one  of 
the  most' basic' activities  in  the  Camrose  base  area,  while  within  the 
city  itself  personal  services  and  manufacturing  are  the  most  important. 


CHAPTER  V 


ADDITIONAL  FACTORS  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  BASE 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  the  'basic'  and  'service'  components  of 
major  activity  in  Camrose  were  treated.  This  leads  on  to  a  discussion 
of  the  breakdown  of  'basic'  employment  in  selected  enterprise  groupings 
and  of  the  place  of  the  rural  area  in  each  of  the  five  major  groupings 
and,  by  extension,  in  the  economy  of  Camrose.  Furthermore,  the  dis¬ 
cussion  presents  additional  data  from  the  ques tionnaires  which  were  not 
included  in  the  base  ratio  analysis  and  yet  are  relevant  to  the  economic 
study.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  interviews  were  conducted 
on  the  understanding  that  the  information  would  remain  confidential; 
consequently,  discussion  will  be  limited  to  general  statements. 

BASIC  COMPONENTS  IN  ENTERPRISE  GROUPS 

A.  Manuf ac  turing 

Manufacturing  was  shown  to  be  a  relatively  important  activity  in 
terms  of  payrolls  and  employment.  Four  enterprises,  with  79.7  per  cent 
of  the  employment  and  85.5  per  cent  of  the  monthly  payroll,  are 'basic. ' 
One  of  these  industries  alone  has  65  per  cent  of  the  total  manufacturing 
employment  and  80  per  cent  of  the 'basic ' employees  and  accounts  for  87 
per  cent  of  the 'basic ' manufacturing  payroll.  This  business  does  not 
have  a  continuous  operation,  but  closes  for  varying  periods  and  at 
varying  intervals  according  to  the  vagaries  of  the  local  market. 

When  this  industry  is  not  in  operation  the  contribution  of  manufacturing 
to'basic' activity  is  relatively  low.  In  this  instance,  manufacturing 
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employment  and  payrolls  would  only  contribute  as  much  to  the1 basic' 
sector  of  the  economy  as  retail  activity. 

A  further  16  per  cent  of 'basic'  manufacturing  employment  is  in 
enterprises  directly  related  to  the  utilization  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
duce.  When  the  other  main  manufacturing  business  is  not  operating 
employment  related  to  agriculture  would  constitute  87  per  cent  of 
the  'basic'  manufacturing  activity.  Consequently,  prior  to  the  recent 
establishment  of  the  major  manufacturing  employer  in  Camrose  the  ex¬ 
port  of  processed  agricultural  produce  was  the  most  important  'basic' 
manufacturing  activity  in  Camrose. 

Apart  from  the  remaining  4  per  cent  of  1>asic'  manufacturing  industry, 
the  remainder  of  the  manufacturing  enterprises  are  adjusted  to  the 
general  consumer  market  and  are  therefore  'non-basic.'  The  most  prevalent 
are  publishing  establishments  and  bakeries.  These  enterprises  are  to 
be  expected  in  a  city  the  size  of  Camrose  and  were  found  to  operate  in 
more  than  one-third  of  3000  counties  in  the  United  States. ^  Other  Vion- 
basic ' enterprises  are  associated  with  construction  materials.  In  that 
these  'general  consumer'  oriented  enterprises  are  duplicated  in  nearby 
cities,  such  as  Wetaskiwin  and  Edmonton,  it  is  unlikely  that  they  will 
develop  an  exogenous  market.  In  fact,  at  the  time  of  the  survey  (July 
1964)  the  bakeries  were  experiencing  such  severe  competition  from  Ed¬ 
monton  concerns  that  a  'price  war'  was  initiated. 

B.  Wholesaling 

Wholesaling  accounts  for  3.4  per  cent  of  the  employment  in 'basic' 


^E. M.  Hoover.  The  Location  of  Economic  Activity,  New  York,  1948, 

p.  123. 
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activity  and  3. 3  per  cent  of  the  total  employment  in  Camrose.  Within 
the  wholesaling  category  49  per  cent  of  the  employees  are  engaged  in 
'basic'  enterprise  and  account  for  62.2  per  cent  of  the  monthly  payrolls. 
The  types  of  wholesaling  have  been  classified  in  Table  X.  The 

TABLE  X  -  PERCENTAGE  OF  ENTERPRISES  IN  SELECTED 
TYPES  OF  WHOLESALING  -  CAMROSE  1964 


Type 

Percentage 

Petroleum  Bulk  Dealers 

37 

Assemblers  of  Farm  Products 

37 

Merchant  Dealers 

16 

Merchandise  Agents 

10 

Source:  Business  Survey,  1964 


two  which  are  the  most  important  in  Camrose  in  terms  of 'basic'  employment 
are  the  "Assemblers  of  Farm  Products"  and  "Merchant"  wholesalers.  To¬ 
gether  they  account  for  89  per  cent  of  the  'basic'  employment.  The 
remaining  11  per  cent  of  basic  employment  is  allocated  to  the  "Merchan¬ 
dise  Agents"  and  "Petroleum  Bulk  Dealers"  with  9.4  per  cent  and  1.5 
per  cent  respectively. 

The  higher  percentage  of  "Petroleum  Bulk  Dealers"  and  "Farm 
Assemblers"  establishments  are  indicative  of  the  orientation  of  whole¬ 
saling  establishments  to  the  rural  area.  The  former  essentially  ser¬ 
vices  the  rural  base  area,  while  the  latter  is  split  between  the 
primary  and  secondary  area. 

C.  Service  Industry 

'Basic'  service  industry  accounted  for  44.2  per  cent  of  the 
employment  and  54.6  per  cent  of  the  payroll  in  this  activity  grouping. 
Table  XI  gives  the  breakdown  of 'basic' activity  by  enterprise  groups. 
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TABLE  XI  -  PERCENTAGE  OF  BASIC  EMPLOYMENT 
IN  SERVICE  INDUSTRY  BY  SELECTED 
ENTERPRISE  GROUPS  -  CAMROSE  1964 


Enterprise  Group 

%  of  Basic 
Employment 

Transportation 

34.5 

Uti li ties 

23.  8 

Communications 

21.1 

Cleaners 

6.  6 

Machinery 

6.  2 

Miscellaneous 

7.8 

Source:  Business  Survey,  1964 


Transport  services  account  for  the  greatest  percentage  of 'basic ' service 
industry  activity  essentially  as  a  result  of  the  transport  of  goods  to 
and  from  Edmonton  and  movement  to  and  from  towns  east  of  Camrose.  The 
latter  movement  extends  as  far  east  as  the  Saskatchewan  border.  The 
nodality  of  Camrose  as  a  reason  for 'basic'  activity  is  further  exem¬ 
plified  by  the  percentage  of  employment  in  communications  and  utilities, 
and  by  the  percentage,  although  low,  of 'basic'  activity  allocated  to 
dry  cleaning  enterprises.  If  these  services  are  being  supplied  beyond 
the  base  area,  then  they  must  also  be  supplied  to  the  rural  base  area. 
Consequently,  it  may  be  extrapolated  that  a  portion  of 'non-basic'  employ¬ 
ment  is  directed  towards  the  rural  base  area.  This  orientation  is 
supported,  in  part,  by  the  fact  that  two  shoe  repair  businesses  reported 
half  of  their  business  volume  came  from  the  area  outside  the  corporate 
limits  and  within  the  rural  base  area  (Figure  2). 

D.  Retail 

'Basic'  retail  activity  is  relatively  low  in  Camrose.  'Basid  em¬ 
ployment  is  25  per  cent  of  the  total  employment,  while  wages  from 
'basic' retail  activity  account  for  32.6  per  cent  of  the  total  monthly 


payroll. 


- 
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From  Table  XII  it  is  apparent  that  car  sales  are  by  far  the  most 


TABLE  XII  -  PERCENTAGE  OF  BASIC  EMPLOYMENT 
IN  RETAILING  BY  SELECTED  ENTERPRISE 
GROUPS  -  CAMROSE  1964 


Enterprise  Group 

%  of  Basic 
Employment 

Department  and  Dry  Goods 

7,4 

Clothing  Stores 

6.  5 

Grocery  Stores 

9.9 

Furni ture -Appliances 

14.7 

Auto  and  Truck 

41.3 

Farm  Implements 

7.8 

Auto  Repair 

1.4 

Service  Stations 

3.0 

Miscellaneous 

8.0 

Source:  Business  Survey,  1964 


important  'basic'  retail  enterprise  group,  with  furniture  and  appliance 
dealers  as  the  second  most  important.  Of  interest  is  the  fact  that  a 
relatively  small  proportion  of  farm  implements  business  is  considered 
'basic. ' 

Table  XIII  gives ' basic 1  employment  as  a  percentage  of  the  total 

TABLE  XIII  -  BASIC  EMPLOYMENT  AS  A  PERCENTAGE 
OF  TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT  IN  EACH  ENTERPRISE 
GROUP  OF  RETAILING  -  CAMROSE  1964 


Enterprise  Group % 

Department  and  Dry  Goods  10.  3 
Clothing  Stores  31.5 
Grocery  Stores  22.5 
Furniture-Appliances  36.4 
Auto  and  Truck  42. 8 
Farm  Implements  20. 6 
Auto  Repair  15.0 
Service  Stations  9.5 
Miscellaneous  23.3 


Source:  Business  Survey,  1964 
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employment  in  each  retail  enterprise  group.  The  allocation  of  'basic' 

employment  corresponds  to  Rendall's  study  where  the  most  frequently 

2 

purchased  goods  were  dress  clothes,  furniture  and  applicances,  all 
specialized  goods.  Thus  it  must  be  postulated  that  if  basic  employ¬ 
ment  in  retailing,  which  essentially  serves  the  region  encompassed  by 
the  secondary  trade  area,  is  relatively  high,  then  at  least  an  equal 
amount  could  be  related  to  the  rural  base  area. 

From  the  questionnaire  and  discussion  with  responsible  management, 
enterprise  directly  oriented  to  the  rural  buyer  and  agricultural  needs 
accounts  for  20  per  cent  of  the  total  employment  in  retailing.  Beyond 
this,  from  observations  in  the  field,  it  seemed  that  department  stores, 
dry  goods  stores,  hardware  and  clothing  stores  were  definitely  oriented 
to  the  rural  customer.  However,  the  percentage  of  such  business  in  the 
rural  base  area  was  hard  to  estimate.  Questions  concerning  the  amount 
of  market  volume  from  the  rural  base  area  brought  replies  from  respon¬ 
sible  management  which  ranged  from  20  to  50  per  cent  of  their  market 
volume. 

Most  of  the  managers  were  able  to  recognize  slack  periods  of 
business.  Outside  the  normal  business  depressions  in  January  and 
February,  the  other  most  commonly  cited  periods  were  spring  and  fall, 
the  periods  of  seeding  and  harvest.  For  example, 9  of  14  service 
station  operators  reported  that  their  business  was  15  to  20  per  cent 
below  normal  in  spring  and  fall.  Farmers  must  buy  automobile  gas  in 
the  city  since  the  burning  of  'purple'  gas  in  non-farm  vehicles  is 


2H.  A.  Rendall.  "Trade  Areas  of  Camrose,  Wetaskiwin  and  Ponoka" 
unpublished  M. A.  thesis,  University  of  Albetta,  Edmonton,  1962. 
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forbidden  by  law.  The  dependence  of  retailing  on  the  farm  community 
is  further  exemplified  in  that  some  managers  associated  farm  business 
with  the  weather.  For  example,  in  the  summer  apart  from  Saturdays, 
the  wet  days  bring  farmers  to  Camrose  stores  at  a  time  when  it  is 
impractical  to  work  outdoors. 

Thus  it  may  be  assumed  that  from  the  answers  received  and  the 
observations  made,  between  15  and  50  per  cent  of  retail  business  in 
Camrose  is  related  to  the  rural  base  area.  Unfortunately,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  quantify  the  transaction  of  business  with  the  rural  community. 

E.  Personal  Services 

Camrose  offers  a  full  range  of  personal  services  which  include 
professional  offices,  financial  institutions,  barber  and  beauty  shops, 
non-government  institutions  and  government  offices.  In  personal  ser¬ 
vices  49.6  per  cent  of  its  employment  is  in 'basic'  activity  and  wages 
paid  in  'basic ' employment  account  for  47  per  cent  of  the  salaries 
received. 

The  most  important  'basic'  employment  groups  are  the  provincial 
government  and  the  medical  and  educational  institutions.  In  the  analysis 
of  institutions,  the  provincial  "Home  for  the  Aged  Senile"  was  considered 
in  provincial  government  figures  and  accounted  for  77  per  cent  of  the  em¬ 
ployment  in  that  category. 

In  the  total  employment  44.7  per  cent  of  the  employment  is  in 
government  activity,  while  25.3  per  cent  is  in  the  institutional  cate¬ 
gory.  From  Table  XIV  the  distribution  of  the  remaining  categories  can 
be  seen. 

The  dependence  of  personal  services  on  exogenous  business  can 
be  seen  in  Table  XIV.  With  the  exception  of  financing, barbering  and  municipal 
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TABLE  XIV  -  EMPLOYMENT  CHARACTERISTICS  OF 
SELECTED  ENTERPRISE  GROUPS  IN  PERSONAL 
SERVICES  -  CAMROSE  1964 


Enterprise  Group 

%  of  Basic  Em¬ 

ployment  in 
Personal  Services 

Basic  Employ,  as  % 
of  Total  Employ. in 
Each  Enterprise  Group 

%  of  Total 
Employ,  in 
Pers. Serv^ 

Professionals 

5.8 

43.2 

6.2 

Financial 

4.1 

22.9 

9.0 

Barber-Beauty 

0.5 

11.4 

2.  0 

Institutions 

28.3 

55.4 

24.3 

Municipal  Gov't. 

0.  0 

0.0 

2Q.  5 

Provincial  Gov't. 

46.  8 

100.  0 

21.  8 

Federal  Gov't. 

2.9 

100.0 

1.5 

Restaurants 

6. 1 

44.9 

6.  8 

Hotels 

4.2 

63.5 

3.  2 

Miscellaneous 

1.3 

45.8 

4.7 

100.  0 

100.0 

Source:  Business  Survey,  1964 


go\emment  all  other  categories  have  at  leas t  40  per  cent  of  their  business  volume 
in  the  'non-local'  area.  Of  note  in  the  financial  category  is  that 
banks  report  that  spring  and  fall  are  busy  periods,  while  two  banks  and 
one  insurance  broker  indicated  that  at  least  80  per  cent  of  their  loans 
and  business  respectively  were  with  farm  people.  In  that  financing  is 
essentially  confined  to  the  base  area  this  exemplifies  the  importance 
of  farmers  in  the  base  area.  In  all,  personal  services  indicates  a 
trend  to  the  rural  area  although  business  with  the  rural  area  is 
difficult  to  quantify. 

COMMUTING 

Commuting  indicates,  to  some  extent,  the  impact  of  activity  in 
Camrose  on  employment  for  those  living  in  the  base  area.  Furthermore, 
its  significance  lies  in  the  extent  to  which  an  activity  supports  the 
townspeople  in  terms  of  employment. 
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The  impact  of  manufacturing  on  the  surrounding  area  is  exemplified 
by  36.5  per  cent  of  the  employees  in  manufacturing  who  commute.  Of 
these  , 82, 6  per  cent  are  employed  in  one  enterprise  and  80  per  cent  of 
these  make  their  residence  on  farms.  The  fact  that  employment  is 
drawn  largely  from  the  rural  area  is  indicative  of  the  instability  of 
employment  in  this  particular  enterprise. 

In  contrast  with  manufacturing,  only  13.4  per  cent  of  the  whole¬ 
saling  employees  commute  to  the  city  from  within  the  base  area  and  10 
of  every  11  live  on  a  farm.  Thus,  wholesaling  supports  a  greater 
number  of  townspeople  through  employment  than  does  manufacturing. 

Commuters  constitute  only  5.4  per  cent  of  the  labour  force  of 
service  industry.  Again  half  of  these  reside  on  farms. 

Within  retailing  5.5  per  cent  of  the  employees  are  commuters  of 
whom  half  live  on  farms.  Thus  retailing  supplies,  as  does  service 
industry,  employment  to  the  townspeople. 

Personal  services  enterprise  is  a  great  source  of  employment  for 
townspeople  in  that  only  3  per  cent  are  commuters,  half  of  whom  come 
from  farms. 

In  all,  employment  in  Camrose  does  not  constitute  a  major  source 
of  income  for  the  rural  area  apart  from  manufacturing.  Furthermore, 
of  importance  to  the  base  is  that  all  but  an  insignificant  amount  of 
wages  paid  to  commuters  ostensibly  remains  in  the  base  area. 

RENTALS 

Rental  of  business  premises  is  important  in  the  effect  on  the 
economic  base  of  rentals  leaving  the  area.  Furthermore,  rentals 
remaining  within  the  base  area  increase  the  money  flow  which  can 
theoretically  be  converted  into  average  wages  for  purposes  of  comparison. 
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Only  15  per  cent  of  manufacturing  enterprises  occupy  rented 
premises.  The  rental,  however,  would  theoretically  support  only  one 
employee  in  retail  business  receiving  an  average  wage  of  $250  a  month. 
Consequently,  it  may  be  postulated  that  in  terms  of  economic  activity 
and  an  increase  in  the  money  flow,  rental  income  derived  from  manu¬ 
facturing  is  of  no  significance. 

Of  the  wholesale  firms  reporting,  17  per  cent  rent  their  premises 
and  94  per  cent  of  the  rental  leaves  the  base  area.  This  rental  out¬ 
flow  is  the  equivalent  of  average  wages  for  three  employees.  Thus  in 
terms  of  rental  incomes  from  wholesaling  the  money  flow  within  the 
base  area  is  depleted. 

Within  service  industry  35  per  cent  of  the  enterprises  pay  rentals, 
of  which  17  per  cent  leaves  the  area.  The  amount  leaving  the  area 
could  not  support  one  employee.  On  the  other  hand,  the  amount  remaining 
within  the  base  area  could,  theoretically,  support  four  employees. 

Thus,  there  is  a  net  gain  in  the  money  flow  from  service  activity  rentals. 

Sixty-three  per  cent  of  retail  business  rent  premises.  The  money 
from  rentals  remaining  in  the  city  would  employ  69  people  receiving  the 
average  wage,  while  rental  values  leaving  the  base  area  represent  the 
equivalent  of  22  employees.  Therefore  the  biggest  contribution  to  the 
money  flow  from  rentals  comes  from  retailing. 

In  personal  services  51  per  cent  of  the  enterprises  rent  their 
premises  and  yield  rentals  which  approximate  30  employees  receiving  an 
average  monthly  wage  of  $250.  Only  6  per  cent,  or  wages  from  two 
employees,  leaves  the  base  area.  Thus,  personal  services,  like 
retailing,  contributes  to  the  increase  of  money  flow  within  the 
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HEAD  OFFICE  LOCATION 

An  examination  of  head  office  location  reveals  the  dependence  on, 
or  independence  of,  enterprise  in  Camrose  on  outside  interests.  It 
further  shows  the  sub-regional  function  of  Camrose  as  a  large  rural 
service  centre  in  attracting  enterprise  to  the  community.  The  effect 
on  the  economic  base  is  that  where  there  is  no  local  ownership  of 
business,  then  an  unquanti fiab le  amount  of  the  business  returns  are 
sent  outside  the  base  area,  and  thus  represent  a  loss  in  income  to 
the  community.  Similarly,  the  number  of  head  offices  outside  Camrose 
account,  in  part,  for  the  loss  of  rental  incomes. 

In  manufacturing  activity  84  per  cent  have  their  head  office  in 
Camrose,  while  8  per  cent  is  allocated  to  Edmonton  and  an  equal  per¬ 
centage  to  eastern  Canada.  Of  employment  in  business  with  a  head 
office  in  Camrose  only  8  per  cent  is  'basic,'  thereby  suggesting  that 
manufacturing  with  a  head  office  in  Camrose  is  primarily  oriented  to 
the  base  area  market.  As  a  corollary,  'basic' manufacturing  activity 
is  supported  by  'outside'  industry  which  has  located  in  the  city. 

In  wholesaling  83  per  cent  of  firms  with  head  office  outside 
Camrose  are  indicative  of  the  attraction  of  Camrose  as  a  sub-regional 
distribution  and  collection  centre.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  all 
the  wholesaling  firms  with  a  head  office  in  Camrose  are  oriented  to 
agricultural  produce. 

Service  industry  within  Camrose  is  locally  based  with  86  per  cent 
of  the  businesses  having  a  head  office  in  Camrose  and  only  4  per  cent 
having  their  business  outside  the  province. 

Residents  of  Camrose  own  67  per  cent  of  the  retailing  enterprises, 
while  27  per  cent  have  a  head  office  in  the  province  and  6  per  cent 
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have  a  head  office  east  of  Winnipeg. 

The  head  office  of  73  per  cent  of  the  personal  service  activities 
is  located  in  Camrose  with  14  per  cent  of  the  head  offices  in  the 
province  and  the  remainder  in  eastern  Canada. 

In  all,  economic  activity  in  Camrose  is  primarily  owned  by  people 
living  in  the  city  of  Camrose.  From  the  analysis  of  survey  data,  how¬ 
ever,  the  most  important  'basic'  enterprises  were  branch  offices  of 
provincial  and  Canadian-owned  firms.  Thus  it  may  be  postulated  that 
locally-owned  business  is  essentially  dependent  upon  the  'service' 
component,  while  outside  interests  have  supplied  the  impetus  for  the 
'basic'  component. 

TRANSPORTATION 

The  utilization  of  different  modes  of  transportation  by  business 
in  Camrose  reveals,  to  some  extent,  the  amount  of  business  and  the 
extent  of  distribution  of  enterprises  in  Camrose. 

Fifty-four  per  cent  of  the  manufacturing  enterprises  utilize 
trucking  for  the  receipt  and  distribution  of  goods,  while  the  re¬ 
mainder  rely  on  both  rail  and  truck  transport.  The  orientation  to 
trucking  suggests  that  the  bulk  of  manufacturing  enterprise  in  Cam¬ 
rose  is  dependent  upon  the  local  and  regional  markets.  Furthermore 
it  suggests  shipments  of  less  than  carload  size  and  is  a  reflection 
of  small  production  in  a  majority  of  the  manufacturing  enterprises. 

The  situation  of  Camrose  as  a  distribution  centre  is  supported 
by  the  use  of  trucking  services.  Only  12  per  cent  of  the  wholesaling 
enterprises  use  only  rail  transport  for  shipping  purposes.  A.  high 
proportion,  47  per  cent,  use  both  rail  and  truck,  while  41  per  cent 
utilize  truck  transport  alone.  With  the  exception  of  those  collecting 
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agricultural  produce  the  truck  is  the  means  of  distribution  for  whole¬ 
salers  in  Camrose. 

Truck  transport  is  relied  upon  wholly  by  63  per  cent  of  the 
retailing  enterprises  for  the  receipt  and  shipping  of  goods.  Rail 
transport  accounts  for  only  5  per  cent  of  the  enterprises.  The 
remaining  40  per  cent  used  both  means,  though  it  was  noted  that  rail 
transport  was  employed  essentially  for  express  items.  The  main  impli¬ 
cation  here  is  that  most  of  the  enterprises  receive  their  goods  from 
Calgary  and  Edmonton  in  less  than  carload  size  shipments  and  that 
distribution  to  a  rural  area  is  mainly  by  truck. 

SUMMARY 

The  contributions  of  rural  population  to  t he  economy  of  the  base 
area  and  specifically  to  the  selected  activity  groupings  were  difficult 
to  quantify.  The  problems  of  determining  exactly  what  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness  was  done  within  the  base  area  were  compounded  by  the  inability 
or  reluctance  of  farmers  to  estimate  the  volume  of  their  income  which 
was  spent  in  Camrose  (see  Chapter  VII).  A  check  of  receipts  from  a 
sample  of  enterprises  could  have  revealed  the  approximate  volume,  but 
it  was  difficult  enough  to  obtain  the  gross  income  of  stores  let  alone 
to  be  permitted  to  examine  receipts.  It  was  further  contemplated 
that  an  index  of  farm  spending  would  enable  an  estimation  to  be  made, 
but  Camrose  is  used  by  farmers  essentially  for  specialized  shopping 
and  thus  such  an  index  would  be  inadequate. 

In  terms  of  the  examination  of  enterprises  it  was  indicated 
throughout  that  at  least  20  per  cent  of  the  employment  could  be 
allocated  to  the  rural  base  area.  These  estimates  are  only  directly 
observable  figures,  so  the  proportion  of  business  done  with  the  rural 
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ba6e  area  is  probably  appreciably  higher. 

The  income  from  rental  of  business  establishments  definitely  in¬ 
creases  the  money  flow  in  Camrose.  Of  the  total  rentals  78  per  cent, 
or  an  amount  theoretically  capable  of  supporting  106  employees  at  an 
average  wage  of  $250,  remained  within  the  base  area.  The  remaining 
22  per  cent  is  the  equivalent  of  29  workers  taking  their  pay  outside 
the  base  area.  Consequently,  three-quarters  of  the  income  from  rentals 
remains  in  the  city  to  augment  the  money  flow. 

Finally,  in  terms  of  'basic'  activity  the  most  important  enterprise 
groupings  can  be  determined.  One  industry  is  most  important  in 
manufacturing.  When  this  industry  is  closed  down  the  processing  of 
agricultural  produce  is  the  most  important  enterprise.  In  whole¬ 
saling  the  "Assemblers  of  Farm  Products"  are  the  most  important,  while 
in  personal  services  government  and  institutions  are  predominant. 


CHAPTER  VI 


RESIDENTIAL  SURVEY 


The  following  brief  discussion  is  concerned  with  the  income 
characteristics  of  the  households  in  the  city,  as  an  indication  of  the 
degree  to  which  the  residents  support  economic  activity.  It  therefore 
augments  the  discussion  of  economic  activity  in  the  preceding  chapters. 
Consideration  is  also  given  to  the  shopping  patterns  of  the  city  resi¬ 
dents  to  enable  a  comparison  with  the  shopping  habits  of  the  rural 
residents  to  be  made. 

Me  thod 


A  random  sample  of  10  per  cent  of  the  households  was  carried  out. 
In  order  to  facilitate  sampling  techniques  and  to  ensure  a  cross- 
section  of  city  households  the  residential  area  was  broken  down  into 
10  survey  units  (Figure  11).  The  breakdown  was  based  on  the  age  of 
the  home  and  the  general  aesthetic  condition  of  the  area.  The  question¬ 
naire  which  was  used  in  the  personal  interviews  can  be  seen  in  Appendix 
Analysis 

The  income  distribution  within  households  (Figure  12)  does  not 
include  retired  householders  for  their  income,  outside  of  pensions, 
is  difficult  to  determine.  Furthermore,  it  must  be  understood  that 
these  are  the  total  incomes  of  the  households,  though  in  88  per  cent 
of  the  interviews  there  was  only  a  single  wage  earner. 

In  75.6  per  cent  of  the  households  the  husband  was  the  principal 
wage  earner,  while  in  5.7  per  cent  of  the  instances  the  wife  assumed 
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RESIDENTIAL  SURVEY  UNITS 


Source^  Battle  River  Regional  Planning  Commission 
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this  position.  Other  wage  earners  such  as  a  son  or  daughter  accounted 
for  3.4  per  cent  and  the  remaining  15.3  per  cent  were  retired  house¬ 
holders.  Consequently,  in  terms  of  household  incomes  the  husband  is 
the  most  important  wage  earner.  In  supplementing  incomes,  the  wife 
is  the  principal  member  of  the  family,  acccounting  for  three-quarters 
of  supplementary  incomes. 

While  the  data  in  Figure  12  cannot  be  compared  with  the  income 
ranges  presented  in  Chapter  IV,  a  few  points  merit  consideration  with 
reference  to  the  economy  of  the  city.  From  the  analysis  of  the 
questionnaires  it  was  found  that  there  was  a  greater  tendency  for  more 
than  one  wage  earner  per  household  in  the  lower  income  brackets.  This 
accounts,  in  part,  for  a  lower  than  probably  actual  proportion  of 
primary  earners  in  the  $2000-$3999  category  and  a  higher  proportion  in 
the  two  succeeding  categories.  Also  the  small  size  of  the  sample 
could  tend  to  distort  these  proportions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pro¬ 
portion  in  the  higher  income  brackets  is  probably  more  indicative  than 
in  Chapter  IV.  In  Chapter  IV  reference  was  made  to  the  lack  of  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  upper  income  brackets.  Consequently,  it  may  be  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  residential  survey  is  probably  a  more  reliable  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  higher  incomes. 

The  accompanying  graph  (Fig.  13)  represents  the  distribution  of 
incomes  within  each  residential  survey  unit.  Those  sectors  with 
some  portion  in  the  greater  than  $10,000  category  correspond  to  the 
units  which  had  25  per  cent  or  more  in  the  executive  and  professional 
occupation  groups,  as  determined  from  the  residential  questionnaire 
analysis.  Furthermore,  the  units  which  did  not  indicate  household 
incomes  above  $6000  correspond  to  the  units  having  no  appreciable 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  HOUSEHOLD  INCOME  BY  AREA 

CAMROSE,  1964 
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proportion  in  the  professional  and  executive  groups. 

Household  incomes  must  be  adjusted  to  family  size  in  order  to 
give  an  indication  of  the  actual  distribution  per  capita  in  the  various 
income  groups.  The  adjustment  (Table  XV)  does  not  indicate  any 


TABLE  XV  -  INCOME  AND  FAMILY  SIZE 
CAMROSE  -  1964 


Income 

Average 

Family  Size 

Average  Per 
Capita  Income 

<  2000 

3. 5  persons 

<  $571 

2000  -  4000 

3.  8 

526-1032 

4000  -  6000 

4.3 

930-1395 

6000  -  8000 

4.3 

1395-1860 

8000  -  10,000 

3.6 

2222-2777 

>10,000 

4. 2  M 

>  2380 

Source:  Residential  Survey,  1964 


appreciable  difference  in  the  relative  position  of  the  income  groups 
in  terms  of  available  income  per  capita. 

Reference  was  made  in  earlier  chapters  to  the  difficulty  of 
determining  the  inflow  and  outflow  of  capital  in  the  examination  of 
business  activity.  The  residential  survey  was  designed  to  give  an 
indication  of  capital  movement.  One-third  of  the  sample  reported 
the  receipt  of  income  from  outside  the  area.  Of  this,  two-thirds 
were  households  receiving  pensions.  In  terms  of  value,  pensions 
were  responsible  for  55  per  cent  of  the  inflow,  rents  for  40  per 
cent  and  annuities  the  remaining  5  per  cent.  The  proportion  in 
pensions  bears  out  the  importance  of  pensioners  increasing,  to  some 

extent,  the  money  flow  within  the  community. 

In  the  ownership  of  homes  83  per  cent  owned  or  were  in  the 
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process  of  acquiring  their  homes.  This  is  indicative,  to  some  degree, 
of  the  security  of  jobs  within  the  city  and  of  the  apparent  stability 
of  the  economic  base.  Furthermore,  ownership  was  influenced  by  the 
number  of  retired  peoples  who  had  bought  homes  in  the  city  of  Camrose. 

Of  the  17  per  cent  who  rented  accommodation,  one-third  were  apart¬ 
ment  dwellers.  In  terms  of  rentals  paid,  54  per  cent  remained  within 
the  base  area.  Consequently,  there  is  a  net  gain  in  the  money  flow 

from  the  rental  of  homes. 

Those  households  having  roomers  or  boarders  accounted  for  5  per 
cent  of  the  sample.  The  gain  was  on  the  average  $300  a  year.  There¬ 
fore,  household  incomes  in  Camrose  are  not  appreciably  increased  by 
income  from  roomers  and  boarders  and  similarly  the  money  flow  is  not 
greatly  enlarged. 

Support  of  the  City 

In  an  attempt  to  determine  the  support  of  the  'service'  component 
of  economic  activity  a  question  concerning  the  percentage  of  income 
spent  in  Camrose  was  put  to  the  householders.  Of  those  interviewed, 
only  2  per  cent  felt  they  could  not  answer,  while  87  per  cent  indi¬ 
cated  that  they  spent  all  of  the  available  purchasing  income  in  Camrose. 
This  support  of  the  'service'  component  is  further  augmented  in  that 
10  per  cent  of  the  remaining  householders  reported  spending  nine- 
tenths  of  their  purchasing  income  in  the  city.  It  was  found  that 
clothing  and  appliances  were  the  commodities  most  frequently  pur¬ 
chased  outside  the  city  of  Camrose.  Consequently,  it  vnay  be  postulated 
that  the  residents  of  the  city  support  the  service  component  to  the 

best  of  their  financial  ability. 

This  purchasing  of  commodities  in  Camrose  is  supported  by  the 
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fact  that  62  per  cent  of  the  sample  were  not  saving  money  at  the 
present  and  thus  spent  all  their  available  income.  This  is  a  reflection 
of  a  predominance  of  low  incomes,  young  families  and  the  proportion  of 
retired  peoples  in  the  community.  Of  the  38  per  cent  now  saving  the 
major  allocations  are  towards  retirement  and  the  education  of  children. 

To  supplement  a  question  put  to  businessmen  and  farmers,  house¬ 
holders  were  asked  what  days  they  went  shopping.  It  was  hoped  that 
from  the  data  received  a  correlation  between  busiest  days  for  busi¬ 
nessmen,  the  shopping  days  of  farmers  and  of  householders  from  the 
city  could  be  made  to  show  whether  residents  or  farmers  were  more 
important  in  supporting  the  city.  Half  of  the  householders  sampled 
shopped  on  specific  days  (Table  XVI).  Despite  the  slight  predominance 

TABLE  XVI  -  PREFERRED  SHOPPING  DAYS 
-  RESIDENTS  OF  CAMROSE 


Day 

%  of  Total 

Monday 

2.0 

Thursday 

10.0 

Friday 

43.0 

Saturday 

45.0 

Total 

100.0 

Source:  Residential  Survey,  1964 


of  Saturday,  it  should  be  noted  that  more  residents  would  shop  on 
this  day  if  it  were  not  for  the  'farmers.'  Women  indicated  that  it 
was  extremely  hard  to  get  parking  space  close  to  the  business  district 
on  Saturdays  because  of  the  large  numbers  of  farmers  who  were  in  town 
for  a  variety  of  shopping  purposes.  Consequently,  it  appears  as  if 
a  similar  proportion  of  householders  chose  Friday  in  order  to  avoid 
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the  increased  rush  from  rural  business.  This  will  be  discussed 
further  in  Chapter  VII. 

Finally,  householders  were  queried  on  their  length  of  residence 
in  Camrose.  Four-fifths  of  the  householders  have  settled  in  the  city 
since  World  War  II,  an  indication  of  an  increase  in  jobs  and  the 
diversification  of  'basic'  functions. 

In  conclusion,  the  residential  survey  supported  the  general 
ranking  of  incomes  from  the  business  survey.  However,  the  survey  re¬ 
vealed  the  influence  of  secondary  wage  earners  in  increasing  incomes 
in  the  lower  household  income  brackets.  The  survey  also  revealed 
that  there  is  a  higher  proportion  of  the  wage  earners  in  the  upper 
income  brackets  than  was  indicated  in  Chapter  IV.  There  is  a  net 
gain  in  the  money  circulation  of  the  community  from  capital  move¬ 
ment,  and  pensions  are  the  most  important  group  in  the  gain  from 
capital  movement.  Finally,  the  residents  support  the  'service' 
components  of  the  city  to  the  best  of  their  financial  ability. 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE  FARM  SURVEY 

The  rural  base  area  is  an  integral  part  of  the  economy  of  Camrose. 
Frequent  reference  has  been  made  to  the  importance  of  the  rural  base 
area.  It  has  been  difficult,  however,  to  analyse  the  farm  community 
from  subjective  answers  given  by  businessmen  and  to  quantify  the 
importance  of  the  rural  base  area.  The  farm  survey  was  undertaken  to 
give  an  indication  of  the  characteristics  of  the  rural  area.  It  also 
augments  and  supports  the  data  from  the  business  survey,  and  shows, 
to  some  extent,  the  relative  support  to  the  'service'  component  of 
the  economy  of  the  city. 

Method 

The  rural  base  area  was  plotted  on  a  municipal  district  map  which 
indicated  land  ownership  and  the  location  of  buildings.  Each  town¬ 
ship  was  then  divided  into  areas  composed  of  four  sections  (Figure  14). 
In  this  manner  complete  townships  did  not  have  to  be  surveyed,  and 
yet  unsurveyed  areas  were  always  enclosed  by  surveyed  areas.  Further¬ 
more,  many  farmers  in  the  survey  area  also  worked  land  in  the  excluded 
area.  From  the  total  farms  in  the  surveyed  area  a  random  sample  of 
40  per  cent  was  taken  to  provide  an  indication  of  farm  characteristics. 
The  survey  was  a  questionnaire  (see  Appendix  C)  conducted  by  personal 
interview. 

Analysis 

"Research  information  indicates  that  returns  to  labor  vary  more 


' 
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with  size  of  farm  than  with  any  other  factor."1 2  The  statement  has 

application  to  the  rural  area  of  Camrose.  A  study  of  all  types  of 

farms  in  the  Camrose-Wetaskiwin-Leduc  area  revealed  that  $4300  was 

2 

the  net  return  for  a  farm  of  3.8  quarter  sections.  From  the 
farm  survey  the  size  of  the  farm  was  ascertained  (Table  XVII)  to 


TABLE  XVII  -  SIZE  OF  FARMS  IN 
RURAL  BASE  AREA  CAMROSE,  1964 


Quarter  Sections 

7o  of  Total 

<1 

4.0 

1  -  2.9 

40.0 

3  -  5.9 

30.0 

6  -  8 

5.0 

>8 

1.0 

Derelict  Farms 

18.  0 

Residence 

2.0 

Total 

100.  0 

Source:  Farm  Survey,  1964 


utilize  this  statement  of  the  relationship  between  farm  size  and 
returns. 

It  was  found  that  58  per  cent  of  the  surveyed  farms  had  areas 
of  less  than  3.5  quarters.  Thus  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  average 
net  income  of  the  farm  operator  in  the  rural  base  area  is  less  than 
$4300.  This  would  compare  favourably  to  wages  in  the  city  where  the 
median  is  about  $4000  per  annum.  From  population  figures  for  the 
Municipal  District  of  Camrose  it  may  be  deduced  that  the  farm 
population  of  the  rural  base  area  approximates  the  known  population 
of  the  city  area.  This , combined  with  the  rural  non-farm  population, 

1A.R.  Jones  and  L.  Bauer.  1963  Alberta  Farm  Business  Report, 
Edmonton,  1964,  p.  16. 

2 IBID.,  pp.  13  and  17. 
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would  give  the  rural  area  a  population  above  that,  of  the  city.  Con¬ 
sequently,  as  further  discussion  will  indicate,  the  use  of  the 
services  of  the  city  of  Camrose  by  the  farm  people  is  as  important 
as  the  support  rendered  by  the  residential  sector. 

Only  16  per  cent  of  the  farmers  who  were  contacted  received  income 
from  other  than  farm  sources.  Of  these  one-fifth  received  their  in¬ 
come  from  oil  surface  rights,  which  averaged  $300  per  annum  for  each 
well,  but  on  the  whole  did  not  augment  incomes  to  any  extent.  Of  the 
remainder,  additional  income  was  received  from  work  in  Camrose.  Of 
those  employed  in  Camrose,  either  part-time  or  full-time,  all  were 
operators  of  farms  less  than  two  quarter  sections  in  size. 

The  type  of  farming  enterprise  is  another  factor  which  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  economy  of  the  city.  Table  XVIII  indicates  that  78  per  cent 

TABLE  XVIII.  -  TYPE  OF  FARMING  ENTERPRISE 
RURAL  BASE  AREA,  CAMROSE,  1964 


Type 

%  of  Total  Farms 

Mixed 

78.  0 

Grain 

15.0 

Cattle 

4.  0 

Dairy 

1.0 

Poultry 

1.0 

Other 

1.0 

Total 

100.  0 

Source:  Farm  Survey,  1964 


of  the  farm  enterprises  are  "mixed. '  ’Mixed'  is  used  in  the  sense  that 
there  is  a  mixture  of  crop  and  livestock  production.  Thus  the  farming 
community  is  not  tied  to  single-crop  agriculture  which  in  times  of 
economic  flux  would  have  a  pronounced  impact,  on  the  economy  of  the 


city  of  Camrose. 
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The  marketing  of  crops  is  important.  In  all  cases  the  produce 
ostensibly  leaves  the  base  area  and  thus  contributes  greatly  to  the 
'basic'  activity  of  the  Camrose  area.  Grains  are  essentially  marketed 
in  the  nearest  elevators,  dairy  products  in  Camrose  and  livestock  in 
Edmonton  and  Camrose. 

Further  to  marketing  habits,  the  farm  operator  was  asked  where  he 
bought  his  farm  machinery,  automotive  equipment  and  bulk  fuels.  Farm 
machinery  bought  in  Camrose  accounted  for  92  per  cent  of  the  sample; 
the  remaining  8  per  cent  can  be  attributed  to  towns  and  cities  on  the 
perimeter  of  the  base  area  and  beyond  the  base  area.  The  former 
figure  combined  with  a  tapering  off  of  the  utilization  of  Camrose  as 
a  centre  of  farm  machinery  supply  supports  the  relatively  high  figure 
arrived  at  for  'service'  employment  with  respect  to  the  sale  of  farm 
machinery  (Chapter  V).  In  terms  of  automotive  equipment  the  city  of 
Camrose  was  used  by  97  per  cent  of  the  farmers,  with  no  apparent 
diminution  of  this  trend  on  the  perimeter  of  the  base  area.  The  re¬ 
maining  3  per  cent  bought  their  cars  in  Wetaskiwin,  which  is  a  major 
city  for  car  sales.  In  bulk  fuels  the  dealers  of  Camrose  serve  only 
42  per  cent  of  the  farm  operators.  Essentially,  the  rural  dealers 
are  the  main  source  of  bulk  fuels.  This  in  fact  accounts  for  the 
high  'service'  employment  in  bulk  fuel  wholesalers. 

The  days  on  which  the  farmer  goes  to  Camrose  to  buy  not  just  one 
product  or  good,  but  to  deal  with  a  variety  of  enterprises  supplies 
information  which  in  comparison  with  residential  and  business  data 
permits  a  quantification  of  farm  importance  to  the  economy  of  camrose 
(Table  XIX).  These  data  are  of  course  subjective,  but  in  lieu  of  the 
absence  of  other  data  relating  to  farm  business  support  they  supplied 
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TABLE  XIX  -  COMPARISON  OF  MAIN  SHOPPING  DAYS 
FOR  FARM  PEOPLE  AND  RESIDENTS  AND 
THE  BUSIEST  DAYS  OF  ENTERPRISES 
(BY  PERCENTAGE) 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Farm 

6.  0 

11.  0 

29.  0 

14.  0 

40.  0 

Residential 

2.0 

- 

10.  0 

43.  0 

45.  0 

Business 

9.0 

4.0 

36.0 

11.  0 

40.  0 

Sources:  Business  Survey,  1964 

Residential  Survey,  1964 
Farm  Survey,  1964 


the  only  means  of  quantification.  Farm  business  is  most  important  on 
Thursday  and  Saturday,  the  busiest  days  in  the  opinions  of  entrepreneurs. 
Friday  was  not  a  relatively  busy  day  for  enterprises  in  Camrose,  yet 
this  day  was  as  important  as  Saturday  for  residential  shoppers.  Thus, 
if  Friday's  business  data  were  to  be  integrated  with  residential  and 
farm  data  it  would  appear  conclusive  that  on  Saturday  the  majority 
of  the  business  is  from  farm  people.  Again,  Thursday  and  Saturday 
being  the  busiest  days  and  similarly  the  days  on  which  the  majority 
of  farm  operators  come  to  the  city,  it  may  be  suggested  that  farm 
business  is  a  heavy  supporter  of  the  'service'  sector  of  the  economy 
of  Camrose. 

In  terms  of  services  and  commodities  used,  education,  legal  aid, 
entertainment  and  the  procuring  of  livestock  aie  not  utilized  by  the 
farm  community.  The  lack  of  dependence  on  education  facilities  attests 
to  the  fact  that  higher  educational  institutions  draw  on  students  from 
outside  the  base  area.  The  lack  of  utilization  of  Camrose  for  enter¬ 
tainment  purposes  is  exemplified  by  the  decline  in  business  of  movie 


theatres  and  restaurants. 
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The  use  of  Camrose  essentially  as  a  specialized  goods  centre  is 
illustrated  by  the  type  of  purchasing  by  catalogue.  Of  those  farm 
operators  interviewed,  26  per  cent  purchased  some  goods  by  catalogue, 
the  majority  of  which  was  clothing.  Yet  clothing  stores  in  Camrose 
do  a  large  percentage  of  their  business  not  only  with  the  rural  base 
area,  but  with  the  exogenous  rural  community  as  well.  Thus  Camrose 
as  a  shopping  centre  appears  to  thrive,  to  some  extent,  on  specialized 
goods,  if  not  services. 

From  this  brief  discussion,  the  relative  importance  of  the  farming 
community  can  be  appreciated.  The  main  difficulty  has  been  in  quanti¬ 
fication  of  the  importance  of  the  rural  areas.  The  discussion,  however, 
has  pointed  up  the  small  farms  of  the  rural  base  area  with  an  average 
income  level  equivalent  to  the  residential  part  of  the  city.  Further¬ 
more,  the  obvious  centrifugal  force  exerted  by  the  city  has  been 
indicated  in  terms  of  the  shopping  habits  of  the  farm  community.  The 
impact  of  farm  business  has  been  quantified  and  the  adequacy  of  the 
choice  of  the  base  area  has  again  been  supported. 

Thus  the  farm  survey  has  provided  an  indication  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  function  of  Camrose  as  a  service  centre.  As  the  name 
implies, the  farm  operators  in  transacting  business  in  Camrose  lend 
heavy  support  to  the  'service'  segment  of  the  economy. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


CONCLUSIONS 

THE  ECONOMIC  BASE  OF  CAMROSE 

The  study  of  Camrose  reveals  the  basic  sources  of  employment  and 
income.  It  permits  a  detailed  separation  of  the  'basic'  and  'non- 
basic'  functions  of  the  community.  In  this  separation  a  B:N  ratio  and 
its  components  is  derived.  The  study  provides  an  insight  into  the 
factors  which  influence  the  economic  base  of  Camrose.  Furthermore,  the 
impact  of  the  rural  base  area  on  the  'service'  component  of  the  economy 
of  Camrose  is,  to  some  extent,  quantified. 

From  the  analysis  of  employment  data  personal  services  activity 
is  revealed  as  the  greatest  employer  and  the  most  distinctly  'basic' 
activity  in  the  city  of  Camrose.  The  principal  constituents  of  the 
'basic'  component  of  this  activity  are  the  government,  medical  and 
institutional  services.  Manufacturing  is  the  second  biggest  employer 
of  'basic'  workers,  and  is  dependent  upon  four  industries  for  'basic' 
activity.  Unfortunately,  the  principal  employer  does  not  have  con¬ 
tinuous  production  and  thus  the  contribution  of  manufacturing  to  the 
economic  base  is  seriously  limited  when  this  industry  is  not  in 
operation.  Although  a  slight  majority  of  the  employers  in  whole¬ 
saling  are  'basic'  the  relatively  small  number  employed  results  in 
the  lack  of  a  high  contribution  of  this  activity  to  the  city.  The 
remaining  two  activity  groupings,  service  industry  and  retailing, 
are  essentially  'non-basic'  in  employment  character.  These  activities 
are,  however,  not  entirely  endogenous  in  that  at  least  one-quarter 
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of  their  employees  may  be  considered  ’basic, '  Thus,  the  rural  service 
centre  of  Camrose  exhibits  distinct  "basic'  tendencies  in  what  are 
commonly  considered  strictly  endogenous  activities.  In  fact,  the 
number  of  'basic'  employees  in  retailing  alone  is  greater  than  that  of 
wholesaling  and  service  industry  combined. 

The  study  shows,  however,  that  apart  from  the  sheer  weight  of 
numbers  of  employees  in  personal  services  there  are  two  activities 
which  are  more  important  in  terms  of  their  degree  of  basicness.  From 
this  point  of  view  it  may  be  concluded  that  manufacturing  and  whole¬ 
saling  are  the  only  'basic'  activities  in  Camrose,  while  retailing 
is,  as  expected,  the  most  'non-basic'  activity.  Therefore,  it  is 
concluded  that  while  there  is  an  unusually  large  percentage  of  'basic' 
employees  in  personal  services,  this  activity  is  the  most  important 
'basic'  activity  simply  because  of  its  position  as  the  largest  employer 
in  the  city  of  Camrose. 

The  most  important  factor,  however,  is  not  employment,  but  the 
payroll  paid  out  to  this  employment..  While  personal  services  activity 
is  still  the  most  important 'basic'  activity  in  terms  of  payroll,  the 
manufacturing  payroll,  despite  the  smaller  number  of  basic  employees, 
is  only  slightly  lower.  Thus,  in  terms  of  payrolls,  which  essentially 
constitute  the  economic  base  personal  services  and  manufacturing  are 
almost  equally  important.  The  latter Js  position,  however,  is  not 
permanent,  depending  on  the  one  principal  industry.  Despite 
the  inconsistency  of  manufacturing  the  study  shows  that  utilization 
of  the  B:N  concept  for  economic  base  analysis  must  definitely  include 
payroll  analysis  if  false  assumptions  are  not  to  be  made. 

The  analysis  of  the  city  of  Camrose  shows  that  in  relation  to 
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basic  employment  the  movement  of  the  consumer-purchaser  to  goods, 
services  and  capital  is  the  main  influence  on  the  economic  base.  Thus, 
the  rural  service  centre  function  of  Camrose  is  paramount  in  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  economic  base. 

The  base  of  Camrose  is  augmented  by  the  large  number  of  pen¬ 
sioners  in  the  city.  One  person  in  seven  is  eligible  for  a  federal  old- 
age  pension.  The  contribution  of  pensioners  may  be  approximated  to 
that  of  retailing.  Therefore  the  study  indicates  that  in  a  city  such 
as  Camrose,  not  only  business  activity  must  be  considered,  but  also  the 
population  structure  of  the  city.  For  in  Camrose  the  impact  of  pen¬ 
sioners  on  the  economic  base  of  the  city  is  third  only  to  that  of 
personal  services  and  manufacturing. 

The  rental  of  premises  and  homes  within  a  city  can  result  in  a 
loss  to  the  base  if  rentals  are  sent  out  of  the  base  area.  In  Cam¬ 
rose,  there  is  a  net  gain  from  rental  payments.  It  is  concluded  that 
the  main  loss  of  rentals  is  through  apartments  and  leased  dealerships. 

The  majority  of  the  'basic'  enterprises  within  the  city  are  not 
locally  owned  businesses.  In  that  the  most  important  basic  enter¬ 
prises  are  branch  offices  of  provincial  or  national  firms,  it  is 
concluded  that  the  base  of  the  city  of  Camrose  is  dependent  upon  non¬ 
local  firms  being  established  there. 

In  general,  the  economic  base  of  Camrose  is  an  expression  of  the 
regional  function  of  this  node.  The  prominence  of  personal  services 
activity,  the  influx  of  pensioners  from  the  region,  and  the  unusual 
basicness  of  retailing  reflects  the  centripetal  force  of  the  city. 

Despite  the  support  of  the  'service'  component  by  the  residents 
of  the  city  of  Camrose,  the  main  support  of  the  economy  appears  to  be 
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the  rural  population  in  the  base  area.  For  from  the  rural  base  area 
come  the  farmers,  who  market  dairy  produce  and  livestock  through  Cam- 
rose,  who  utilize  the  personal  and  retailing  services  of  the  city  and 
in  general  contribute  to  the  livelihood  of  the  'service'  component. 

It  is  suspected  that  the  rural  area  is  an  important  'basic' 
component  of  the  economy.  Quantification  of  the  effect  of  rural 
activity  has  been  negligible,  though  a  subjective  comparison  did 
reveal  that  rural  business  was  extremely  important  to  the  economy.  It 
could  be  concluded  that  on  the  basis  of  analysis  and  observations,  the 
farm  activity  in  the  base  area  would  presumably  be  as  important  as 
manufacturing  to  'basic'  activity  in  Camrose. 

In  point  of  fact,  since  lack  of  quantification  precludes  an 
accurate  evaluation  of  the  effect  of  the  rural  area,  it  must  be  con¬ 
cluded  that  within  the  city  of  Camrose  personal  services  and  manu¬ 
facturing  are  the  principal  areas  of  basic  activity. 

VALIDITY  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  BASE  CONCEPT 
FOR  A  SMALL  SERVICE  CENTRE 


In  that  the  study  had  advantages  and  disadvantages,  valuable 
conclusions  of  the  validity  of  the  basic  concept  may  be  drawn. 
Initially,  the  primary  trade  area  is  the  most  realistic  unit  to  use  as 
a  base  area.  It  reflects  the  focus  of  economic  activity  on  the  node 
of  Camrose,  and  thus  has  to  be  considered  as  the  minimum  economic 
unit  for  a  rural  service  centre.  The  drawback  to  the  use  of  the 
primary  trade  area  is  that  the  B : N  concept  cannot  be  readily  applied 
to  the  rural  base  area. 

The  utilization  of  the  sales-employment  technique  was  most 
successful  in  the  separation  of  the  basic  and  non— basic  components 
of  the  enterprises.  Supplemented  by  payroll  data  this  technique  allows 
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a  more  accurate  breakdown  of  the  components.  Furthermore,  in  a  small 
city  such  as  Camrose  business  competition  precludes  the  releasing  of 
data  on  business  volume.  Therefore,  in  that  the  sales -employment 
technique  does  not  utilize  value  of  business  volume  figures,  it  is  the 
most  successful  technique  of  measurement.  Consequently,  while  the 
sales -employment  conversion  technique  is  essentially  subjective  it 
does  provide  for  an  adequate  examination  of  the  economic  base  of  a  rural 
service  centre. 

In  the  final  analysis,  assuming  the  primary  trade  area  as  the 
base  area  for  a  rural  service  centre,  the  B:N  concept  of  analysis  fails 
to  quantify  accurately  farm  activity  in  the  rural  base  area.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  determine  from  farm  population  what  amount  of 
their  produce  leaves  the  base  area.  Furthermore,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  exactly  what  entails  an  employee  on  a  farm.  Consequently, 
both  the  B:N  concept  and  the  sales -employment  conversion  technique 
fail  in  the  rural  base  area.  This  does  not,  however,  detract  from 
the  study  of  the  city  proper  and  the  validity  of  the  economic  base 
concept  for  a  small  service  centre. 
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APPENDIX  A 

ECONOMIC  BASE  STUDY,  CAMROSE1 


Type  of  Business 
Date 


Employment 


1.  Total  Employment  _ 

2.  Number  employed  in  each  of  the  following  categories: 


Male  Female 

a)  Managerial  _  _ 

b)  Skilled  _  _ 

c)  Unskilled  _  _ 

d)  Full  time  _  _ 

e)  Part  time  _  _ 


3. 

Is  any  of  the  labour  seasonal?  Yes 

If  so,  at  what  time  of  the  year? 

No 

4. 

What  number  of  your  employees  have  been 

with  the  firm/business 

less  than  1  year  _ 

1-3  years  _ 

3-5  years  _ 

5-10  years  _ 

10-15  years  _ 

more  than  15  years  _ 

5.  What  are  the  man-hour  totals  worked/week? 

6.  Do  any  of  your  employees  commute?  Yes  _ 

7.  What  number  of  your  employees  live  in 


8. 

9. 


a)  city  _ 

b)  neighbouring  towns  _ 

c)  neighbouring  villages  _ 

d)  farms  _ 

What  is  your  peak  employment?  _ 
What  is  your  minimum  employment? 


Financial 


1.  Does  your  firm  pay 

a)  weekly 

b)  semi-monthly 

c)  monthly 

"^Questions  were  adjusted  to 


the  activity  being  surveyed. 
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2.  On  the  basis  of  (1)  what  is  the  total  payroll?  _ 

3.  The  number  in  the  following  brackets 

a)  less  than  $2000  _ 

b)  $2000  -  4000 

c)  $4000  -  6000 

d)  $6000  -  8000 

e)  $8000  -  10,000 

f)  more  than  $10,000  _ 

4.  The  approximate  amount  spent  on  raw  materials,  supplies,  products? 

5.  What  amount  is  spent  to  Camrose 

a)  retailers  _ 

b)  wholesalers  _ 

c)  personal  services  _ 

d)  service  industry  _ 

6.  What  amount  is  spent  outside  the  area  shown  on  the  map?  _ 

a)  on  supplies  _ 

b)  on  raw  materials  _ 

7.  What  is  the  approximate  gross  income?  _  If  classified  what 

range  are  you  in?  _ 

8.  What  is  the  cost  of  utilities?  _ 

9.  What  is  your  fixed  cost?  _ 

10.  Does  this  firm  have  slack  periods?  _ 

a)  Do  such  periods  cut  production/sales  10% 

15% 

25% 

35% 

50% 

b)  How  long  do  such  periods  last?  _ _ 

c)  How  many  employees  are  laid  off?  _ 

11.  Do  you  sell  any  local  product  through  your  retail  outlet?  Yes  _ 

If  so,  what  amount  of  your  sales  does  this  represent?  _ 

12.  Are  your  premises  rented  _  owned  ______ 

If  rented,  what  does  it  cost?  _ 

Does  the  renter  live  in  the  area  _  or  outside  the  area  _  shown 

on  the  map? 

Sales 

1.  Where  is  the  head  office  of  this  business? 

a)  Camrose  _ 

b)  Alberta  _ _ 

c)  Western  Canada  _ 

d)  Eastern  Canada  _ 

e)  Foreign  _ 

2.  To  what  extent  do  your  markets  extend  outside  the  area  shown  on 

the  map?  _ 

Where  are  these  markets?  _ _ _ _  _ 

If  more  than  one  major  L  to  each  major?  -  - 
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3.  (Retail  only)  Do  you  do  business  with  visitors?  Yes  _  No  _ 

If  so,  what  are  the  gross  sales  done 
with  these  visitors?  _ 

4.  (Manu.  only)  Does  your  firm  have  a  market  in  the  Camrose  area? 

Yes  _  No  _ 

5.  What  proportion  of  your  sales  are  done  with 

a)  Government 

b)  Agriculture  _ 

c)  Dwelling  unit  construction  _ 

d)  Manufacturing  _ 

e)  Wholesalers  _ 

f)  Retailers  _ 

g)  Other  (specify)  _ 


6. 

To  which  do  you  attach  more  importance?  Passing 

Regular 

customers 

customers 

7. 

Your  busiest  day(s)? 

8. 

What  7o  of  your  sales  is  on  credit? 

on  cash? 

9. 

What  amount  of  money  is  taken  in  by  this  firm's 

sales/year? 

10. 

What  is  the  value  of  the  permanent  inventory? 

11. 

Do  freight  charges  influence 

distribution 

assembling 

price 


Please  elaborate. 

General 

1.  Do  you  retail/manufacture  any  of  your  manufactures/sales?  _ 

If  so,  how  much?  _ 

2.  Would  level  of  gross  turnover  decline  if  you  were  unable  to  export 

outside  the  boundaries?  Yes _ No  _ 

3.  What  is  the  minimum  number  of  people  required  for  smooth 

operation  of  your  plant?  _ 

4.  How  long  has  this  plant  been  in  Camrose?  _ 

5.  How  long  have  you  been  in  operation  in  your  present  location?  _ 

Other  locations  _ _ _ 


6.  You  are  now  located  in 

a)  C.B.D. 

b)  Peripheral  C.B.D. 

c)  Transport  zone 

d)  Ribbon  Development 

e)  Industrial 

f)  Isolated 
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7.  Is  your  present  location  reflected  by 

a)  Demand 

b)  Competition 

c)  Transportation 

d)  Product 

e)  Convenience  to  shoppers  _ 

f)  Zoning 

g)  Family 

8.  Would  you  shift  your  present  location?  _ 

If  so,  for  what  purpose?  _ _ 

If  so,  where?  _ _ 

9.  If  in  operation  prior  to  1955  how  many  employees? 

1955  1945  1939  Prior  1930 

Full  time,  male  _  _  _  _ 

Part  time,  male  _  _  _  _ 

Full  time,  female  _  _  _  _ 

Part  time,  female  _  _  _  _ 

10,  Man  hours  worked/week  _  _  _  _ 

11.  Have  you  always  got  your  raw  materials /supplies  from  the 

same  source?  Yes  _  No  _ 

Where  are  these  sources 


12.  If  no,  wheredid  you  get  your  goods? 


13. 


Amount  (approx.)  in  dollars  of  money  spent  outside  the  boundary  on  these 

supplies ? 

Have  your  markets  been  constant?  Yes  _  No 

If  not,  where  were  these  markets?  _ 


14.  Have  you  always  shipped  your  goods 

a)  rail  _ 

b)  truck  _ 

c)  both  _ 

d)  other  _ 

15.  Have  youalways  used  the  same  services  of  the  town?  (i.e.  doctors, 

lawyers)  Yes  _  No  _ 

16.  What  effect  did  wartime  have  on 

a)  employment  _________ 

b)  sales  _ 

c)  procurement  _ 
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APPENDIX  B 

RESIDENTIAL  CONSUMER  SURVEY 


Area  Location 

1.  Number  in  household  _ 

2.  Who  is  principal  wage  earner?  _ 

3.  Is  there  a  secondary  wage  earner?  _ 

4.  Is  the  principal  wage  earner  salaried  _  on  wages  _ 

5.  Occupation  _ 

6.  Employer  _ 

7.  What  is  approximate  income  of  main  wage  earner/year 

less  than  $2000  _  $6000  -  $8000  _ 

$2000  -  $4000  _  $8000  -  $10,000  _ 

$4000  -  $6000  _  more  than  $10,000  _ 

8.  Does  anyone  in  household  receive  income  from  other  sources  in 

the  form  of 

Work  _  Rents  _ 

Pensions  _  Interest  _ 

Annuities  _ 

9.  The  amount _ from  within  area  _  from  outside  area 

10.  Anyone  unemployed  _ _ 

retired 

11.  Do  you  rent  _  or  own  _  your  home? 

If  rent,  does  landlord  live  in  the  city?  Yes  _  No  _ 

12.  Do  you  have  roomers  or  boarders?  _ 

What  is  the  gain  from  these?  _ 

13.  What  %  of  your  income  is  spent  in  Camrose? 


100% 

75% 

95% 

65% 

90% 

50% 

80% 

less  than  50% 

14.  Do  you  use  Camrose  entirely  for: 

Groceries  _ 

Retail  buying  Clothing  _ 

Appliances  _ 

Auto  _ 

Personal  Services  _ 

Service  Industry  _ 

What  do  you  go  out  of  the  city  to  buy? 


15. 


100 


16. 


When  your  income  is 

a)  food 

b)  appliances 

c)  clothing 


increased  do  you  buy  more: 

_  d)  necessities 

_  e)  luxuries 

_ _  f)  or  save 


170  If  saving,  what  %  of  income  does  this  represent? 
To  what  do  you  allocate  these  funds?  _ 


18.  How  many  shopping  trips  do  you  make/week? 

Haphazard  _  Regular  _ 


19.  What  are  main  places  visited  on  a  shopping  trip? 

1.  _ 

2.  _ 

3.  _ 


20.  How  many  years  have  you  lived  in  Camrose  ? 


. 
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APPENDIX  C 

FARM  SURVEY  -  CAMROSE  AREA 


Date  _ _ 

Tp. _ Rg.  _ _  Sect.  _ 

1.  How  many  quarters  do  you  have? 

2.  Do  you  rent  out  acreage?  Yes  _  No  _  If  so,  how  much? 

3.  Do  you  lease  acreage?  Yes  _  No  _  If  so,  how  much? 

4.  How  many  years  have  you  been  on  this  land?  _ 

5.  Approx,  income  from  this  farm/annum 

less  than  $2000  _____  $8000  -  10,000  _ 

$2000  -  4000  _  $10,000  -  12,000  _____ 

$4000  -  6000  _  $12,000  -  14,000  _ 

$6000  -  8000  _  more  than  $14,000  _____ 

6.  Do  you  receive  income  from  another  source?  Yes  _  No  _ 

7.  Type  of  land  _ _ _ 

8.  Your  main  crop  or  livestock?  _ _ 

9.  Other  produce  in  order  of  valued  importance  _ 


10.  Where  do  you  market  your  produce?  _ 

11.  Where  do  you  buy  your  farm  machinery  _ 

automotive  equipment  _ 

bulk  fuels  _ 

12.  What  would  you  estimate  that  you  spend  in  Camrose/year ?  _ 

13.  How  many  trips  do  you  make  to  Camrose/week?  _ 

14.  Do  you  plan  to  go  to  Camrose  at  any  particular  time  of  the  week? 


15.  Do  you  or  your  family  use  Camrose  for 
(a)  Services  doctors 

lawyers 

veterinarian 

education 

administrative 


(b)  Commodities 


groceries 

appliances 
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furniture  _ 

clothing  _ 

livestock  _ 

hardware  _ 

entertainment  _ 

16.  Do  you  buy  or  sell  in  Camrose  because  of 

quality  _ 

convenience  _ 

friendliness  _ 

community  loyalty  _ 

ease  of  access  _ 

17.  What  °/o  do  you  buy  by  catalogue?  _ 

18.  Are  you  being  financed  by  a  bank  _ 

loan  co.  _ 

farm  credit  _ 

19.  Which  were  bad  crop  years?  _ 

20.  How  big  is  your  family  now  living  on  the  farm? 

21.  Do  you  produce  anything  for  your  own  consumption 

22.  What  is  your  opinion  of  Camrose?  _ 


